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ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


DOINGS IN A DILIGENCE. 





BY BRANTZ MAYER. 





It was quite dark when I entered the court-yard of the Cour 
des Diligences at Brussels, in August, and seeing that the vehicle 
which was to bear me on my way was nearly ready, aud the porters 
busy in securing the trunks of the passengers, who stood around 
muffled in cloaks and great coats, I gave the parting fee to my 
ralet de place ; and, begging him to see my portmanteau properly 
stowed, I yumped into the enferveur, and threw myself into a corner 
Fatigued by my journey from Antwerp, and the long walk I had 
taken in the morning over the ruins of the citadel, I soon fell into a 
quiet slumber, and no doubt my nose had begun its usual prelude 
to the musick to which it treats all listeners during my sounder 
sleep. 

“ Monsicur! Monsieur’ said a loud voice at my elbow, as welj 
as I could distinguish in my semi-vital state. 


« Allons, Monsieur, cest ma place!’ (Come, sir, that’s my 


place !) repeated the voice—rich, proud 


tive and half-persuasive, and thinking that it very probably came 


. and military, half-:mpera- 


from beneath some rielle moustache that had been singed at Antwerp 
or Waterloo, and not wishing to break the charm that was on me 
by a quarrel, I dragged myself to the other corner, and in a minute 
or two was again inthe “land of Nod,” dreaming that my perse- 
cutor must be at least a lieutenant of his majesty the king of the 
French. 

“Tl talk to him to-morrow when [ am refreshed,” muttered I, 
half-awake ; I'll dispute the point with him when I look upward in 
my French dictionary. 'iI—— I'l]-—— but——” 

** Montez, Messicurs, enroute ! (Get in, centlemen, all's ready ' 
shouted the conducteur, and swinging himself into his seat in the 
caleche, and giving his emphatick * allez” to the postillion, my eye 


closed, ané the world was nothing to me until the following morning 


” ting down the window, as the 





“« And is this France?” said I, le 
sun rose clear and ruddy over the brown, interminable plain; ** La 
Belle France ; laughing, gay, joyous France ’ Where are your vine- 
clad hills? where your beautiful peasantry '” 
a moment a wooden-shoed, goitre-necked, dirty, half-clad wench, 


put up her apron for alms. 


and as we stopped for 


“« Monsieur, un sou, pour l'amour de Dieu !"* (One cent, sir, for 
the love of God !"’) said a man. 

“* Monsieur, quelque chose, pour Uamour de la vierge!" (A cent, 
eir, for the love of the holy virgin!) said the wench. 

** Monsieur, un franc, pour l'amour de mor!’ (One frane, sir, for 
the love of me ') said a little, sparkling eyed coquette, clinging to 
her mother’s petticoats, and hiding herself behind them as soon as 
she had offered her wicked petition. 

But my fellow-sleepers are yet in the world of dreams, and you 
have too suddenly, good people, brushed off the poetry from the 
frame of my fancy, to allow me to be charitable. Borrow a clean 
frock, and wash your face, and if ever I return this wav, and ex- 
changes are not too high, I'll put a sow or two in my pocket for your 
especial benefit. 


The leutenant still slept ; 


a igh cotton night-cap enveloped his head, and its long tassel, jerked 


Let me reconnoitre my companions. 


about by the motion of the di/igence, ever and anon twitched him 
under the nose, forcing him to draw up, pertinently, the long and 
His face was gaunt and thin, and 


half-covered by a black stubble beard, and as the tassel tickled him, 


sombre corners of his mouth 


and his half-opened fishey eve glared with its stony look through the 
film of sleep, I could not help laughing to think what a strange 
dwelling place that military voice had taken up in this lantern of a 


head 


that beard would figure capitally on a robber’s countenance, and that 


Yet he might be an opera-singer, or great in melo-drama ; 


voiz lururicuse, (luxuriant voice,) melt the frostiness of Diana her- 
self. With all his ugliness my heutenant had great capabilities for 
the stage 
Wivle occupied in cultivating a pleasant memory of my Proteus, 
I had forgotten that avery pretty bonnet was crushed on my shoulder, 
and that a very weat gloved hand had wandered in the abandon of 
sleep to my knee ; but the owner was nodding most gracefully, a 
gvarm cloak enveloped her figure, and a thick green veil covered her 
fu"e. be able to see those cheeks. How 
he would simper when she found she had been sleeping on a 


What sweet excuses for the rudeness! How 


It was provoking not to 


3s 
suanger’s arm! 


prettily I should be thanked for the support! And the blush that 
would steal over the cheek of the dark-eyed brunette ! 


“ Th’ imbrowning of the fruit that tells 
How meh within the soul of sweetness dwells 


” 


Or, perhaps, with what dignity I should be saluted by a gaze from 
beneath an *‘attick forehead,” or, sneered at by a sarcastick lip from 
beneath some * nez retroussé,”” (turned up nose,) or—— but the 
stopping suddenly of the diligence at a Dowans, put an end at once 
to my fancies and their sleep. My operatick lieutenant awoke slowly 
—first stretching himself with arms confined to his body, then open 
ing his eyes, as if by instalments, and assuring himself of his ex- 
istence by a long, bold yawn, the end of which he contrived to slur, 
as they say in musick, into an inquiry where we were. 

My little woman was not quite so expeditious, but what with the 
stopping and the sonorous yawn she gradually awoke, and thinking 
perhaps that she was in her bed, began her usual morning stretch- 
ings, gave some symptoms of a desire to “turn over” for another 
nap, shook a little as she felt the chill morning air, smothered a 
yawn tn her cloak, stroked the wrinkles out of her frock, drew asid 
her veil, and seating herself at last firmly and perpendicularly, re 
vealed to my astonished eyes—as black a face as ever scorched in 
a Georgia rice-field, or superintended a cottin-gin in Mississipp! 

* Take my seat,” said I, as I sprung to the first bench, and a 


broad grin saluted me from the lady's ivories and theirebony setty 


As soon as the unloading of the diligence was accomplished, my 
worthy companions commenced their obyections to the usual sear 


* There was nothing in her trunk,” said the black girl 


‘ 


* There were perhaps a handkerchief or so, and a pair of sto 


? } } 


sh-coloured, no doubt.) ‘There was some linen in the 


ings, 
top, and Messicurs les Douamers had better not touch it a cause 


cholera. (For tear of the cholera.) There was a but a frock—am 


—and—such hke.” 

But the officers were inexorable 
** Madame, the keys !” 

(those donaniers are such brotes) out 


the shoes ! the belts ! the unmentionable neces 


Click went the lock, and 


tumbled the dresses ! 


saries Of a woman's toilette; the rouge! the soap! the perfume 


sweeter than “gales from Africk’s shore,” and, alas! from an awk 


ward corner, half a dozen vards of Brussel’s lace! and madam 


looking as sulky as a plantation negro after a good flogging, was of- 
fered the option of paying the duties, or going to prison as a smug 
gler. She counted out the requisite franes, like a sensible blacky, 
and the officers handed her over to the female dowaniere for farther 
and more private examination 


In five minutes they returned. Qx'‘arez rous trouvé. 


“ Rien qu'une odeur I" 


(Nothing but a smell!) exclaimed the 
disconsolate examiner, with a grimace of which no features save 
an old Frenchwoman's are capable, inhaling at the same time a 
long, sonoruus pinch of snuff, as if by way of antidote to her late 
encounter 

My attention was shortly attracted to my other companions, b« 
tween whom and the officers a contest had been long brewing 

* [tell you, gentlemen, that there is nothing in my coffre,” said 
the man with the voice, fixing his feet firmly together, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets, and shrugging his shoulders 

* Well, open them !” 
“But you have my word !” 
*T'd rather have your keys '” 
“The word of a Frenchman !" 
* The keys, my friend!” 
’ (On my word of honour ') 

“The keys! the keys !—et ne badinez plus!" 
trifling ') 

] began to think of Othello and the handkerchief scene, but— 


* Parole dhonneur 


(And no more 


the keys were flung down with a grimace that fatutly bordered on 

disdain, and the trunk opened. ‘The officers, however, thought h« 

was pe thaps a prize, and resolved to examine his effec ts, in detail 
* Perhaps he’s a smuggler!” said one 


“A spy said another—a Carlist, a bearer of despatches from 


Charles dix !—at least, a contrabandist '” 

The clerk took his book and inkhorn, and the search commenced 
“ Razors! 
* Buen!” 
“* Saron—cinque meces.”’ 
* Bien !” 


“ Deux chemiscs, pas crand chose.” (Two shirts—no great matter.) 


two dozen,” said the examiner 
(Very well!) said the clerk, as he entered the item 
(Soap—tive cakes! 


Very well ') 


* Bien!’ said the clerk, unpatiently 

* Des souliers !° 

** Bien!” 

“And in the top of the trunk—drs eponges! rien de plus!” 
(Sponges and nothing else !) 


(Shoes ) 


(Very well ') 


* Sponges '" shouted the clerk, with his pen in the air 


** Sponges '" inquired I, 









* Sponges!" giggied the negro gu! 


* Absolument des ep ss! sad the examiner 


(Sponges, 
absolutely ‘') 
“ Give us vour 


* Who the devil are you '’” exclaimed the office: 


passport!” And thence the worthy man read 

* Napoleon Eustache Hercule ! par profession, Peanveviee allant, 
de Bruxelles a 
by trade—travelling trom Brussclsto Paris 


Never before was valiant man-wield 





et bon pour deux semaines (A wu maker 


and valid fora fortnight.) 
er of steel so heartily laughed 


at, but Monsieur le Perraquier had a soul as well as a voice. He paid 


his dues proudly ; buttoned up closely again a Ja milttarre, and ex- 
, , 


hibiting no symptom of the “ dog with the tail betwixt his legs,’ 


flung into the coach, displaying a very large hole in his left stocking, 
as he drew his lex ito the carriage, and uttering a sacr-r-r-r-e, 
which rattled like thunder among his tecth, disaj pe ared Hercules, 
thy last labour is done! 


The next night. as the cabriolet was empty, I took my place there, 


resolving not to have my shoulder dreamed on by a woolly head, or 


to be bearded again (at least in such a manner) by a barber 





SELECT TALES, 


From the Magan the New-York Annual for the year 1837 


OR A JTDICIAT PREAL BY COMBAT 
HY Wastin \ IRVIN 

Tur world is daily rN r older dia Its stitutions 
varv Willits vear rk wing Wisden ; and none more 
o than s es 0 est rt i rguilt of 
nnocene In nonage, whe i Was vet atallbble bemg, and 
doubted the a ' vol 7 ow ‘ ’ swere mace to 

ive | ind aout | case al t ous ctusatio 
The accused was re rm lto pl nye s baad on be hog ol, or to 
walk ress red-hot oug res, Or to matntain h nnecence m 


It he passed 
itted, and the result was re- 


irmed tight and listed tield, in person or by champion 


these ordeals unscathed, he stood ac i 
rarded as a verdict from on ligh 
ge of chivalry, 
the gentler sex should have been most fre quentiv the subjects of 
these rude trials and perilous ordeals; and that, too, when assailed 
in their most delicate and vulnerable part—t! 
Inthe present very old and enlightened age of the world, when 
the human intellect is perfectly competent to the management of 
its own concerms, and needs no Spec ral ante rposit on of he aven in 
its affairs, the trial by jury has superseded these superhuman ordeals ; 
and the unanimity of twelve discordant minds is necessary to con- 


It is somewhat remarkable that, in the gallant : 


wr honour 








stitute a verdict. Such a uoanimnity would, at first sight, appear 


also to require a mirac le from heaven; but it os prod iced by a sim- 


ple device of human ingenuity. The twelve jurors are locked up in 
ther box, there to fast until abstinence shall have so clarified their 


intellects that the whole jarring pat el can discern the truth, and 


concur in a unanimous decisior One point is certain, that truth 


is one, and ts immutable—until the jurors all ayree, they cannot all 


be right. 
lt as not our intention, however, to discuss this creat jude ial point, 
or to question the avowed supenority of the mode of investigating 


truth, adopted in this antiquated and very sagacious era It is our 


object merely to exhibit to the curious reader, one of the most 
memorable cases of podicial combat we find m the annals of Spain 
It occurred at the bright commencement of the reign, and in the 


nd 
re 


who 
by los misdeeds, and, 


youthful, as yi glorious days of Rodereck the Goth; 





subsequently tarnished his fame at home 
finally, lost kis ki 
in that disastrous battle, 


] r 
,Oors. 





gdom and his life on the banks of the Guadalete, 
which gave up Spain a conquest to the 
The follown vis the story 

There was, once upon a time, a certain duke of Lorraine, who 
was acknowledved throughout his domains to be one of the wisest 
princes that ever lived. In fact, there was not any one measure 
that he adopted that did not astonish ail his privy counsellors and 
gentlemen in attendance: and he said so many witty things, and 
made such sensible speeches, that his high chamberlain had his jaws 
dislocated from la ighing with delight at the one, and gaping with 
wonder ar the other 

This very witty and exceedingly wise potentate lived for half a 
century in single blessedness, when his courtiers began to think ita 
great pity so wise and wealthy a prince should not have a child after 
his own Likeness, to imberit lis talents and domaims, so they urged 
hin most respectfully to marry, for the good of his estate, and the 
welfare of his sulyects 
turned their advice over in his mind some four or five years, 


en sending esussaries to ail parts, he summoned to his court 





all the beautiful maidens im the land who were ambitious of sharing 


a ducal crown. ‘The court was soon crowded with beauties of all 
vies and complexions, from among whom he chose one in the 


! of her charms, and acknowledged by all the gentle- 


i 
wuddir 





we 
o 
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men to be unparalleled for grace and loveliness. ‘The courtiers ex- 
hachoice, and considered 


* suid they, “1s 





tolled the duke tothe skies tor making su 
© The duk 
her hand, is a littl 





it another proof Ot hits creat wisdom 
waxing a little too old; the damsel, 











too voung; if one is lacking in r has a superabun- 
dance ; thus a waul on 0 sid : balanced by an excess on Une 
other, and the result is a wella ed marriage.” 

The duke, as ts often th 1 Wise me who marry rather 
late, and take damsels rather youthful to their bosoms, became 
doatinely fond of his wife, and :idulged her in all things He was, 
conseque ntly, eried up by his su ‘ts in general, and by the ladies 


in particular, as a pattern for husbar ds; and, in the end, from the 


wonderful docility with whieh he submitted tobe remned and checked, 
acquired the amiable and enviable appellation of duke Phuillibert the 
wile-nidden 

There was only one thing that disturbed the conjugal felicity of 
this paragon of hi isbands ; though a considerable time elapsed after 
his marriage, he still remain 
The good duke left no means untried to propitiate heaven; he 
made vows and pilgrimages, he fasted and he prayed, but all to no 
yurpose. ‘The courtiers were all astonished at the circumstance. 
They could not account for it. While the meanest peasant in the 
country had sturdy brats by dozens, without putting up a prayer, 
the duke wore himself to skin and bone with penances and fast- 
ings, yet seemed farther off from his object than ever. — 

At length, the worthy prince fell dangerously ill, and felt his end 
He looked with sorrowful eyes upon his young and 


d without any prospect of an heir 





approaching 2 
tender spouse, who hung over him with tears and sobbings. ** Alas! 
said he, “tears are soon dried from youthful eyes, and sorrow hes 
lightly on a youthful heart. Ina little while I shall be no more, and 
in the arms of another husband thou wilt forget him who has loved 
thee so tenderly.” 

“ Never! never!” cried the dutchess. “ Never willl cleave to 
another! Alas, that my lord should think me capable of such in- 
constancy!" 

The worthy and wife-ridden duke was soothed by her assurances ; 
for he could not endure the thoughts of giving her up even after he 
should be dead. Still he wished to have some pledge of her en- 
during constancy 

«“ Far be it from me, my dearest wife,” said he, ‘to control thee 
through a long life. A year and a day of strict fidelity will appease 
my troubled spirit. Promise to remain faithful to my memory for 
a year and a day, and [ will die in peace.” 

The dutchess made a solemn vow to that effect Ihe uxorious 
feelings of the duke were not yet satisfied.“ Safe bind, safe find,” 
thought he ; so he made a will, in which he bequeathed to her all 
his domains, on condition of her remaining true to him for a year 
and a day after his decease ; but should it appear that, within that 
time, she had in any wise lapsed from her fidelity, the inheritance 
should vo to his nephew, the lord of a neighbouring territory 

Having made his will, the good duke died and was buried. 
Scarcely was he in his tomb, when his nephew came to take pos- 
session, thinking, as his uncle had died without issue, that the do- 
Hie was in a furious 


’ 


mains would be devised to him of course 
passion, however, when the will was produced, and the young widow 
was declared inheritor of the dukedom As he was a violent, high- 
handed man, and one of the sturciest knights in the land, fears 
were entertained that he might attempt to seize on the territories 
by force 
sellors 

having led loose and riotous lives, prided themselves upon know- 
ing the world, and being deeply experienced m human nature 
They took their nephew aside, * Prithee, man,” said they, be of 
good cheer. ‘The dutchessis a young and buxem widow. She has 
just buried our brother, who, God rest his soul! was somewhat too 


He had. however, two bachelor uneles for bosom coun- 
These were two swaggering rakehelly old cavaliers, who, 


much given to praying ind fasting, and kept his pretty wile always 
She is now like a bird from acage. ‘Think you 
Impossible! ‘Take our words for it—we 


tied to his girdle 
she will keep her vow! 
know mankind, and, above all, womankind. She caanot hold out 
for such a length of time ; itis not in womanhood—it ts notin widow- 
hood—we know tt, and that’s enough. Keep a sharp look-out upon 
the widow, therefore, and within the twelvemonth you will cateh 
her tripping—and then the dukedom is your own 

The nephew was pleased with this counsel, and immediately 
placed spies round the dutehess, and bribed several of her servants 
to keep a watch upon her, so that she could not take as 
even from one apartment of her palace to another, without being 
observed. Never was young and beautiful widow exposed to so 
terrible an ordeal 

The dutchess was aware of the watch thus kept upon her. Though 


n rhe step, 


confident of her own rectitude, she knew that it was not enoneh for 
a woman to be virtuous—she must be above the reach of slander 
Rew ah or aS Rens sti 

For the whole term of ler probation, therefore, she proc 
nonintercourse with the other sex. She had females for cabmet- 
ministers and chamberlains, through whom she transacted all her 
publick and private concerns; and it is said, that never were the 
affairs of the dukedom so adroitly administered 


All males were rigorously excluded from the palace ; she never 


ined a str 


went out of its precincts, and whenever she moved about its courts 
and gardens, she surrounded herself with a body-guard of young 
maids of honour, commanded by dames renowned for discretion 
She slept ina bed without curtains, placed in the centre of a room 
illuminated by innumerable wax tapers. Four ancient spinsters, 
virtuous as Virginia, perfect dragons of watchfulness, who only 
slept during the day-time, kept vigils throughout the might, seated 
in the four corners of the room on stools without backs or arms, 
and with seats cut in checkers of the hardest wood, to keep them 
from dozing 

‘Thus wisely and warily did the young dutchess conduct herself for 
twelve long months, and slander almost bit her tongue off in despair 
at finding no room even fora surmise. Never was ordeal more 
burdensome, or more enduringly sustained 

The year passed away. ‘The last, odd day arrived, and a long, 
long day it was. It was the twenty-first of June, the longest day 
in the year. It seemed as if it would never come to an end \ 
thousand times did the dutchess and her ladies watch the sun from 
the windows of the palace, as he slowly climbed the vault of heaven, 
and seemed still more slowly to roll down. They could not help 
expressing their wonder, now and then, why the duke should have 
tagged this supernumerary day to the end of the year, as if three 
hundred and sixty-five days were not sufficient to try and task the 
fidelity of any woman. It is the last grain that turns the scale— 
the last drop that overflows the goblet—and the last moment of de- 
lay that exhausts the patience. By the time the sun sank below 
the horizon the dutchess was in a fidget that passed all bounds, and, 


though several hours were yet to pass before the day regularly ex. 
pired, she could not have remained those hours in durance to gain 
a royal crown, much less a ducal coronet. So she gave her orders. 
and her palfrey, magmiticently caparison d, was brought into the 
court-yard of the castle, with palfreys for all her ladies in attend- 
In this way she sallied forth yust as the sun had gone dewn 








nee 
It was a mission of piety—a pilgrim cavalcade to a convent at the 
foot of a neighbouring mountain—to return thanks to the blessed 
Virgin for having sustamed her through this fearful ordeal 

‘The orisons performed, the dutchess and her ladies returned, 


ambling gently along the border of a forest It was about that 


mellow hour of twilight when night and day are mingled, and all 
Suddenly some monstrous animal sprang from 
out a thicket, with fearful howlings. ‘The whole female body-guard 
was thrown into confusion, and fied different ways. It was some 
time before they recovered from their panick, and gathered once 
more together; but the dutchess was notto be found. The great- 
est anxiety was felt for her safety. ‘The hazy mist of twilght had 
prevented their distinguishing perfectly the animal which had 
atlrighted them. Some thought it a wolf, others a bear, others a 
wild man of the woods. For upwards of an hour did they be- 
leaguer the forest, without daring to venture im, and were on the 
point of giving up the dutchess as torn to pieces and devoured, 
when, to their great joy, they beheld her advancing in the gloom, 
supported by a stately cavalier 

He was a stranger knight, whom nobody knew. It was impossi- 
ble to distinguish his countenance in the dark; but all the ladies 
agreed that he was vf a noble presence and captivating address 
He had rescued the dutchess from the very fangs of the monster, 
which, he assured the ladies, was neither a wolf, nor a bear, nor yet 
a wild man of the woods, but a veritable fiery dragon, a species of 
monster peculiarly hostile to beautiful females in the days of chiv- 
alry, and which all the efforts of knight-errantry had not been able 
to extirpate. 

The ladies crossed themselves when they heard of the danger 
from which they had escaped, and could not enough admire the 
gallantry of the cavalier. ‘The dutchess would fain have prevailed 
on her deliverer to accompany her to her court; but he had no 
time to spare, being a knight-crrant, who had many adventures on 
hand and many distressed damsels and afflicted widows to rescue 
and relieve in various parts of the country. ‘Taking a respectable 
leave, therefore, he pursued his wayfaring, and the dutchess and her 
train returned to the palace. ‘Throughout the whole way, the ladies 
were unwearied in chanting the praises of the stranger knight ; nay, 
many of them would willingly have incurred the danger of the 
dragon to have enjoyed the happy deliverance of the dutchess. As 
to the latter, she rede pensively along, but said nothing 

No sooner was the adventure of the wood made pubiick, than a 
whirlwind was raised about the ears of the beautiful dutchess. The 
blustering nephew of the deceased duke went about, armed to the 
teeth, with a swaggering uncle at each shoulder, ready to back him, 
and swore the dutchess had forfeited her domain. It was in vain 
that she called all the saints and angels, and her ladies in attendance 
into the bargain, to witness that she had passed a year and a day of 
immaculate fidelity. One fatal hour remained to be accounted for ; 
and in the space of one little hour sins enough may be conjured up 
by evil tongues, to blast the fame of a whole life of virtue 

The two vraceless uncles, who had seen the world, were ever 
ready to bolster the matter through, and, as they were brawny, 
broad-shouldered warriours, and veterans in braw! as well as debauch, 
they had great sway with the multitude. If any one pretended to 
assert the mmmocence of the dutchess, they interrupted him with a 
loud ha! ha! of derision. “ A pretty story, truly,’ would they ery, 
‘about a wolf and a dragon, and a young widow rescued in the 


objects indistinet 


dark by a sturdy varlet, who dares not show his face an the daylight. 
You may tell that to those who do not know human nature ; for our 
parts, we know the sex, and that’s enouch.” 

If, however, the other repeated his assertion, they would suddenly 
knit their brows, swell, look big, and put their bands upon their 
swords. As few people like to fight in a cause that does not touch 
their own interests, the nephew and the uncles were suffered to 
have their way, and swagger uncontradicted 

The matter was ai length referred to a tribunal composed of all 
the dignitaries of the dukedom, and many and repeated cons 
tions were held. ‘The character of the dutchess, throughout the 











year, was as bright and spotle ss as the moon ina cloudless night ; 
one fatal hour of darkness alone mtervened to eclipse its brightness 
Finding human sagaecity incapable of dispelling the mystery, it was 


ven; or, in other words, to 





determined to leave the question to he 
decide it by the ordeal of the sword—a save tribunal in the age of 
! 





chivalry Phe nephew and two bully uncles were to maintain theu 
accusation in’ listed combat, and six months were allowed to the 
dutehess to provide herself with three champions, to meet them in 
the field. Should she fail in chs, er shouid her champions be van- 
quished, her honour would be considered as attainted, her fidelity as 


forfeit, and her dukedom would go to the nephew, as a matter 
of right 

With this determination the dutchess was fain to comply. Pro- 
clamations were accordingly made, and heralds sent to various parts ; 
but day after day, week after week, and month after month elapsed, 
without any champion appearing to assert her loyalty throughout 
that darksome hour. The fair widow was reduced to despair, when 
tidings reached her of grand tournaments to be held at Toledo, in 
celebration of the nuptials of Don Roderick, the last of the Gothick 
kings, with the Morsco Princess Exilona. As a last resort, the 
dutchess repaired to the Spanish court, to implore the gallantry of 
its assembled chivalry 

The ancient ety of Toledo was a scene of gorgeous revelry on 
the event of the roval nuptials. The youthful king, brave, ardent, 
and magmiicent, and his lovely bride, beaming with all the radiant 
beauty of the east, were hailed with shouts and acclamations when- 
ever they appeared. Their nobles vied with each otherin the luxury 
of their attire, their splendid retinues and prancing steeds; and the 
haughty dames of the court appeared in a blaze ot yewels 

In the midst of all this pageantry, the beautiful, but afflicted, 
dutchess of Lorraine made her approach to the throne. She was 


dressed in black, and closely veiled ; four duennas of the most staid 
and severe aspect, and six beautiful demoiselles, formed her female 





attendants. She was guarded by several very ancient, with 


ind ray he a le d caval Be 


and her train was borne by one of the 
most deformed and diminutive dwarfs in existence 

Advaneing to the foot of the throne, she knelt down, and throw- 
ing up her veil, revealed a countenance so beautiful that half the 
courtiers present were ready torenounce their wives and mistresses, 
and devote themselves to her service; but when she made known 


that she came in quest of champions to defend her fame, every 
eovaher pressed forward to offer his arm and sword, without inquir- 
ing into the merits of the case; for it seemed clear that so beau- 
teous a lady could have done nothing but what was right ; and that, 
at any rate, she ought to be championed in following the bent of her 
humours, whether right or wrong 7 

Encouraged by such gallant zeal, the dutchess suffered herself to 
be raised from the ground, and related the whole story of her dis- 
tress. When she concluded, the king remained for some time silent, 
charmed by the musick of her voice. At length; “As ] hope for 
salvation, most beautiful dutchess,” said he, ** were | not a sove- 
reign king, and bound in duty to my kingdom, I, myself, would put 
lance in rest to vindicate your cause ; as it is, I here give full per- 
mission to my knights, and promise lists and a fair field, and that the 
contest shall take place before the walls of Toledo, in presence of 
my assembled court.” 

As soon as the pleasure of the king was known, there was a strife 
among the cavaliers present, for the honour of the contest. It was 
decided by lot, and the successful candidates were objects of great 
envy, for every one was ambitious of finding favour in the eyes of 
the beautiful widow 

Missives were sent, summoning the nephew and his two uncles 
to Toledo, to maintain their accusation, and a day was appointed for 
the combat. When the day arrived, all Toledo was in commotion 
at an early hour. ‘The lists had been prepared in the usual place, 
just without the walls, at the foot of the rugged rocks on which the 
city is built, and on that beautiful meadow along the ‘Tagus, known 
by the name of the king’s garden. The populace had already assem- 
bled, each one eager to secure a favourable place. The balconies 
were soon filled with the ladies of the court. clad in their richest 
attire, and bands of youthful knights, splendidly armed, and deco- 
rated with their ladies’ devices, were managing their superbly- 
caparisoned steeds about the field. The king, at length, came forth 
in state, accompanied by the queen Exilona. They took their seats 
in a raised balcony, under a canopy of rich damask ; and, at sight of 
them, the people rent the air with acclamations. 

The nephew and his uncles now rode into the field, armed cap-a- 
pre, and followed by a train of cavaliers of their own roystering cast, 
great swearers and carousers, arrant swashbucklers, that went about 
with clanking armour and jingling spurs. When the people of To- 
ledo beheld the vaunting and discourteous appearance of these 
knights, they were more anxious than ever for the success of the 
gentle dutchess ; but, at the same time, the sturdy and stalwart 
frames of these warriours, showed that whoever won the victory 
from them, must do it at the cost of many a bitter blow. 

As the nephew and his riotous crew rode in at one side of the 
field, the fair widow appeared at the other, with her suite of grave, 
gray-headed courtiers, her ancient duennas and dainty demoiselles, 
and the little dwarf toiling along under the weight of her train. 
Every one made way for her as she passed, and blessed her beauti- 
ful face, and prayed for suecess to her cause. She took her seat in 
a lower balcony, not far from the sovereign’s ; and her pale face, set 
off by her mourning weeds, was as the moon shining forth from 
among the clouds of night 

The trumpets sounded for the combat. The warriours were just 
entering the lists, when a stranger knight, armed in panoply, and 
followed by two pages and an esquire, came galloping into the field, 
and riding up to the royal balcony, claimed the combat as a matter 
of night 

* In me,” cried he, “ behold the cavalier who had the happiness 
to rescue the beavtiful dutchess from the peril of the forest, and the 
misfortune to bring on her this erievous calumny It was but re- 
cently, in the course of my errantry, that tidings of her wrongs have 
reached my ears, and | have urged hither at all speed, to stand forth 
in her vindication.” 

No sooner did the dutchess hear the accents of the knight, than 
‘ recognized lis voice, and joined her prayers with his that he 
might enter the lists. ‘The ditticulty was to determine which of the 
three champions already appomted should yieid his place, each 
insisting on the honour of the combat. The stranger knight would 
have settled the point, by taking the whole contest upon himself ; 
but this the other knights would not permit. It was at length deter- 
mined, as before, by lot, and the cavalier who lost the chance, re- 
tured murmuring and disconsolate. 

Phe trumpets again sounded—the lists were opened. ‘The arro- 
hew and his two drawcansir uncles ay peared so completely 











gant nep 
cased in steel, that they and their steeds were like moving masses 
When they understood the stranger knight to be the same 
that had rescued the dutchess from her peril, they greeted him with 
the most boisterous derision 


“(O ho, sir knight of the dragon '” said thev ; 


of iron 


* you who pretend 
to champion fair widows in the dark, come on, and vindicate your 
deeds of darkness mm the epen day.” i 

‘The only reply of the cavalier was to put lance in rest, and brace 
himself tor the encounter. Needless is it to relate the particulars of 
a battle, which was hke so many hundred combats that have been 
said and sung in prose and verse. Who ts there but must have fore- 
seen the event of a contest, where heaven had to decide on the 
guilt or innocence of the most beautiful and immaculate of widows ? 

The sagacious reader, deeply read in this kind of judicial combats, 
can imagine the encounter of the graceless nephew and the stranger 
knight. He sees their concussion, man to man, and horse to horse, 
in mid career, and in that Sir Graceless hurled to the ground and 
slain. He will not wonder that the assailants of the brawny uncles 
were less successful in their rude encounter; but he will picture to 
himself the stout stranger spurring to their rescue in the very criti- 
cal moment ; he will see him transfixing one with his lance, and 
cleaving the other to the chime witha back stroke of his sword, thus 
leaving the trio of accusers dead upon the field, and establishing the 
immaculate fidelity of the dutchess, and her utle to the dukedom, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt 

The air rang with acclamations ; nothing was heard but praises of 
the beauty and virtue of the dutchess, and of the prowess of the 
stranger knight ; but the publick joy was still more increased when 


the champion raised his visor, and revealed the countenance of 01 





of the bravest cavaliers in Spain, renowned for his gallantry in t 
service of the sex, who had long been absent in guest of similar 
adventures 

That worthy knight, however, was severely wounded in the battle, 
and remained for along ume ill of his wounds The lovely dutchess, 
grateful for having twice owed her protection to his arm, attended 
him daily during his illness. A tender passion grew up between 
them, and she tinally rewarded his gallantry by giving him her hand. 

The king would fain have had the knight establish his title to such 
high advancement by farther deeds of arms; bus his courtiers de~ 
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clared that he had already merited the lady, by thus vindicating her 
fame and fortune in a deadly combat to outrance ; and the lady 
herself hinted that she was perfectly satisfied of his prowess in arins, 
from the proofs she received in his achievement in the forest 

Their nuptials were celebrated with great magnificence. The 
present husband of the dutchess did not pray and fast like his prede- 
cessor, Phillibert the wife-ridden ; yet he found greater favour in 
the eyes of heaven, for their union was blessed with a numerous 
progeny ; the daughters chaste and beauteous as their mother ; the 
sons all stout and valiant as their sire, and all renowned, like him, 
for relieving disconsolate damsels and desolate widows 









EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


ASTORIA. 


We are enabled to present our readers, previous to its publica- 
tion, with an extract from the forthcoming work, entitled Astoria, of 
which we spoke at some length ina former number. From what we 
have seen of the volume, it will be as interesting as any romance, 
as it partakes much of the daring adventures, and thrilling and ha- 
zardous instances, which the weavers of those exciting legends take 
as the groundwork for their pages. Truth, however, is both strange 
and stranger than fiction, as the subjoined fact abundantly testifi 
The work will be issued next week, by Messrs. Carey, Lea and 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 





THE INDIANS’ REVENGE. 


As the party were proceeding up the Columbia, near the mouth 
of the Wallah-Wallah river, several Indian canoes put off from the 
shore to overtake them, and a voice called upon them in French, 
and requested them to stop. They accordingly put to shore, and 
were jomed by those in the canoes. ‘To their surprise, they recog- 
nised in the person who had hailed them the Indian wile of Pierre 
Dorion, accompanied by her two children. She had a story to tell, 
involving the fate of several of our unfortunate adventurers. 

Mr. John Reed, the Hibernian, it will be remembered, had been 
detached during the summer to the Snake river. His party con- 
sisted of four Canadians, Gilles Le Clerc, Francois Landry, Jean 
Baptiste Turcot, and Andre La Chapelle, together with two hunt- 
ers, Pierre Dorion, and Pierre Delaunay; Dorion, as usual, being 
accompanied by his wife and children. The objects of this expedi- 
tion were twofold; to trap beaver, and to search for the three 
hunters, Robinson, Hoback, and Renzer. 

In the course of the autumn, Reed lost one man, Landry, by 
death; another one, Pierre Delaunay, who was of a sullen, per- 
verse disposition, left him in a moody fit, and was never heard of 
afterwards. The number of his party was not, however, reduced 
by these losses, as the three hunters, Robinson, Hoback, and Ren- 
zer, had jomed it 

Reed now built a house on the Snake river for their winter quarters, 
which being completed the party set about trapping. Kenzer, Le 
Clerc, and Pierre Dorion, went about tive days’ journey from the 
wintering house, to a part of the country well stocked with beaver 
Here they putupa hut, and proce eded to trap with great success 
While the men were out hunting, Pierre Dornon’s wife remained at 
home to dress the skins and prepare the meals. She was thus em- 
ployed one evening, about the beginning of January, cooking the 
supper of the hunters, when she he ard footsteps, and Le Clere stag- 
gered, pale and bleeding, into the hut. He informed her that a party 
of savages had surprised them while at their traps, and had killed 
Renzer and her husband. He had barely strength left to give this 
information, when he sank upon the ground 

The poor woman saw that the only chance for life was instant 
flight, but, in this exigency, showe d that presence of mind and force 
of character for which she had frequently been noted. With great 
difficulty, she caught two ofthe horses belonging to the party. Then 
collecting her clothes, and a small quantity of beaver meat and dried 
salmon, she packed them upon one of the horses, and helped the 
wounded man to mount upon it. (On the other horse she mounted 
with ber two children, and hurned away from this dangerous neigh- 
bourheed, divecting her fight for Mr. Reed's establishment. On the 
lay. she dk scr ed a number of Indians on horse back, pro- 
in an easterly direction. She namediately dismounted with 


her cluldren, and helped Le Clere likewise to dismount, and all con- 





cealed themselves. Fortunately they escaped the sharp eves of the 
savages, | st caution. ‘That night 


they sle pt without fire or water; she managed to ke ep her children 





it had to proces d with the uts 


warm in her arms ; but before morning poor Le Clere died 
With the dawn of dav, the resolute woman resumed her course, 
and on the fourth day, reached the house of Mr. Reed. It was ce 





serted, and all around were marks of blood and signs of a furious 
massacre. Not doubting that Mr. Reed and his party had fallen 
victims, she turned in fresh horrour from the spot. For two days she 
continued hurrying forward, ready to sink for want of food, but more 
solicitous about her children than herself At length she reached a 
range of the Rocky mountains, near the upper part of the Wallah 
Wallah river. Here she chose a wild, lonely ravine, as her place of 


She had, fortunately, a buffalo robe and three deer skins ; of these, 
and of pine bark and cedar branches, she constructed a rude wig- 


h she pitched beside a mountain spring Having no other 





wam, | 
food, she killed the two horses and smoked their flesh The skins 
aided to cover her hut. Here she dragged out the winter, with no 
other company than her two children. ‘Toward the middle of March, 


ere nearly exhausted; she therefore packed up the 


ple Ss little ones, 





her provisions 
remainder, slung it on her back, and, with her he! 
set out again on her wanderings. Crosse the ridge of mountains, 
she descended to the banks of the Wallah-Wallah, and kept along 


them until she arrived where that river throws itselt into the Colum- 









bia. She was hosp:tably received and entertained by the Wallah- 
Wallahs until the time when the canoes passe d 

Ou being interrogated, she could assign no reason for this mur- 
ae : k of savages; it appeared to be perfectly wanton 
‘ wovoked. Some of the Astorians supposed it an act of 
t ya roving band of Blackfeet ; othe rs, however, and with 
© bability of correctness, have ascr d at to the tribe of 
Pierced-nosed Indians, in revenge for the death of their com 





hanged by order of Mr. Clarke. If so, it shows that these sudden 
and apparently wanton ontbre akings of sancuinarv violence on the 
part of savages, have often seme previous, though, perhaps, 
Tomete provocation, 


THE YOUNG HUSBAND'S BOOK. 





The following very forcible remarks are from a |i 
titled “The Young Husband's Book,” an admirable manual « 


the duties of that personage, and that condiuon 


UNHAPPINESS IN THE MARRIED STATE. 


Many are the epistles T every day receive from husbands who 
complain of vanity, pride ,» but, above ul-nature in thew wives 








I cannot tell how it is, but | tuink I see in all their letters t the 
cause of their uncasiness is in themselves; and indecd I have 
hardly ever observed the married condition unhappy, but for w 

of judgment or temper im the man. The truth is, w enera!ly 





make love in a stvie and with sentiments very unfit for ordimary 
life; they are half theatrical and half romantick. By this means we 
raise Our Imaginations to wWhatis net to be expected in human lift 


and, because we did not beforehand think of the creature we are 


enamoured of, as subject to Ul humour, age, sickness, unpatience, 
or sullenness, but altogether considered her as the olyject of joy 
human nature itself is often imputed to her as her particular unper 
fection or defect 

I take it to be a rule, proper to be observed in all occurrences of 
life, but more especially in the domestick, or matrimonial part of ut, 
to preserve always a disp sition to be ple ased This cannot be 
supported but by considering things in their nght light, and as na 
ture has formed them, and not as our own fancies or appetites would 
have them He then who marries a young lady with no othe: 
consideration than the expectation of scenes of pleasure, without 
giving a thought to the cares of life, will, u not her fault, 
think her charms and her merit abated: from hence must follow 
indifference, dislike, peevishness, and rage But the man who 


brings his reason to support his passion, and beholds what he loves 
as liable to all the calamities of human life, both m body and mind, 
and even at the best what must bring upon him new cares and new 
relations; such a lover, I say, will form himself accordingly, and 
adapt his mind to the nature of his circumstances. 


person wili be prepared to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a stew 





lott 
is latter 


ard for people yet unborn, and has proper aflections ready for every 
incident in the marriage state. Such a mancan hear the cries of 
children with pity instead of anger ; and, when they run over hus 
head. he is not disturbed at their noise, but is glad of ther murth 
and health. ‘Tom Trusty has told me, that he thinks it doubles his 


attention to the most intricate affair he is about, to hear his chil 
dren, for whom all his cares are applied, make a noise m the next 
room. On the other side, Will Sparkish cannot put on his periwig, 
or adjust his cravat at the glass, for the noise of those nurses and 
squalling brats; and then ends with a gallant reflection upon the 
comtorts of matrimony, runs out of then hearing, and drives to the 
cotlee-house 

According as the husband is disposed in himself, every circum 
stance of his life is to give him torment or pleasure. When the 
affection is well placed, and supported by the considerations of duty, 
honour, and friendship, which are in the highest degree eng 
this alliance, there can nothing rise in the common course of life, 
or from the blows or favours of fortune, in which a man will not 
find matters of some delight unknown to a single condition 
He who sincerely loves his wife and family, and studies to um 


t t 


prove that affection in himself, conceives pleasure from the most 
indifferent things; while the marned man, who has not bid adieu 
to the fashions and false gallantries of the town, is perplexed with 
every thing around hin. In both these cases men cannot, indeed, 
make a sillier figure than in repeating such pleasures and pains to 
the rest of the world; but I speak of them only as they sit upor 
those who are involved inthem. As I visit all sorts of people, I 
cannot indeed but smile, when the good lady tells her husband what 
extraordinary things the child spoke since he went out. No longer 
than yesterday | was prevailed with to go home with a fond hus- 
band: and tus wife told him, that his son, of his own head, when 
the clock in the parlour struck two, said papa would come home to 
dinner presently While the father has him in a rapture in his 
arms, and is drowning him with kisses, the wife tells me he is but 
just four vears old. ‘Then they both struggle for him, and bring him 


ed n 








up to me, and repeat his observation of two o'clock. | was called 
upon, by looks upon the child, and then at me, to say something; 
and [ told the father that this remark of the mifant ot his coming 
home, and jotuing the time with it, was a certain indication that 


would be a great historian and chronologer. ‘They are neither o 
them fools, yet received my compliment with great acknowledgment 
of my prescience. I fared very well at dinner, and heard many 
other notable sayings of ther heir, which would have given very 


little entertainment to one less turned to reflection than | was 


it was a pleasing speculation to remark on the happine al a 
in which things of no moment give Occasion of ho; es 8 
tion, and triumph. On the other hand, | have known an tured 
coxcoml silence the whole family as a set of silly women and ¢ 
dren, for recounting things which were really above his own capacity 
cannot deny but there are a great number of perverse jude 
that fall to men’s lots, with whom it requires more than conn 
proficiency in philosophy to be able to live When these are porned 
to men of warm spirits, without temper or learning, they are tre 
quently corrected with stripes ; but one of our famous lawyers ts 
of opmion, “that this ought to be used sparingly ,’ I remer er 
those arc s very words: butas it Is proper to draw some sj tual 
use out of all afflictions, [ should rather recommend to those who 
ire visited with women of spirit, to form themselves for the world 
by patience at home Socrates, who is bv all accounts the 1 


doubted head of the sect of the hen-pecked, owned and acknow 


ledged that he owed great part of his virtue to the exerets« 














his useful wife constantly gave it There are several good tr 
trons imav be drawn from his wise answers to the peo of le 
fortitude than himself on her suly . With indigna 
asked how so good a man could liv th so violent a ere ‘ 
He observed to him, that they who keep a 1 seat ¢ 
horsehack, mount the least manageal get: and, when 
they have mastered them, they are sure never to be discompo 
the backs of steeds less restive At several times, to diflerent per 
. on the sam ect he has said, ** My dear friend, you are 
beholden to Xantippe, that I bear so well your flying out in a dis 


Aut she br nos me 


To another, ** My hen clacks verv much, 
chickens. They that live in a trading street are not dis 


ld have, u possible, a wise man b 





the passage of carts.” I wo 
contented with his lot, even with a shrew; for, though he cannot 
make her better, he may, you sce, make hunself better by he: 
means ’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE FORSAKEN. 


Her glossy hair in many a ring 


Upon the breeze was wantoning, 


len 


*T was gol where the sunlight play’d, 
But where the tendrils soug 
"T'was dark, but very beautiful ; 

And though her face by classick rule 
Would not be deemed perfection, vet 
Were caviller to look on it, 

Th 

To ask where lovel 
"The twilight of her soft blue eye 
Was very hke the 
And as her lips just paried, you | 


© throu h ’ 


he 
ht 


the shade 


eritick in his gaze forgot 


mess was not 


evening sky, 


Might see a gleam of white slut 
Whilk 
It seemed young Love's inheritance, 

Wherewith the boy-god tipp'd his darts 


To melt with passion froward hearts 


uasive glance 


such her mild 





Upon her hand she leans her cheek, 
And looks abroad but does not spe ak ; 


and the ernnson glow 


"Tis sunset, 
Is flitting o'er the landscape now; 


Yet heeds she not the lovely beam 


That teints the mead and gilds the stream 
Nor e’en the moou whose silver boat 
Upon the waters seems to float; | 


Nor e’en the stars that shit and quiver | 
With darkne that ] 
So lovely, al 

Would linger o'er the 
And deema 
Phan e’en the 
t these 


nthe sot river, 


soueht the sheen, 


I who 
harro ‘d scene, 


| 
world more pure was there 


world of Upper air 


bu are things she did not see, 


} 
For eve and thought were fixedly | 


On one far jutting point intent, 


And as from her baht bower she leant, 
We mark'd the flush upon her brow, 

We mark’d the sudden paleness now, 
The q ucken'd breath, the flashing eye, 
All light and all expectancy , 

The long-drawn sigh which scem‘d to start 
The life-tide back upon her heart, 

Asif a sound had reached her ear, 


He whom she watched was insincere ! 
But no! 
That look of d 


lor instantiv to smule she strove 


it was a transient thought 


esolation wrought, 


As if that thought had wrong'd his love 

Alas! 
The 
The 
The 
"The 
The d 


The low sweet voice that bringeth now 


for thee, contiding er, 
giddiness of fashion’s whurl, 
alitter of the lighted hall, 


madness of the festival, 


wild thrill of the mazy dance, 


ove-like eves that on him glance, 


Fire to his eyve—blood to his brow— 
Have dashed aside his love for thee, 
Who lov'st him to idolatry ! 


Ah ! sad it is when hps have spoken, 


And love on one hath set his token, 
‘To find the heart we deemed our own, 
Vibrates not with a single tone 

Of those intense and passionate lays 


It feigned so well in other days! 
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LOITERINGS OF TRAVEL. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 
LONDON. 
Foreigners in England —distrust of them by the natives—continental iat 
* fortune hunters’ —private concerts, and Malian artistes—hAumilration of | 





the latter tn the artstocratical corcles— petit souper with Julietta Grist, and hes 


count) ymen | 


Tuere inborn and inbred distrust of “ foreigners’ in 


England—continental foreigners, [ should say —which keeps the 


is an 


current of French and Italian seciety as distinct amid the sea of 


London, as the blue Rhone in lake Leman. The word * foreigner,” 


in England, conveys exclusively the idea of a dark-complewoned 


and whiskered individual, ina frogged coat and distressed circum 


stances ; and to introduce a smooth-cheeked, plainly dressed, ¢ 


looking person by that name, would strike any cirele of ladies and 





gentleman as a palpable misnomer. The violent and unhappy con 
trast between the Parisian’s mode of lite m London and in Parts, 
makes it verv certam that few of those dicn nes e¢ conrenablemen 


riches willlive in London for pleasure ; and then the flood of politi- 


cal emigres, for the last half century, has monopolized hair-dress- 
ing, ete. ete to such a degree, that the word Frenchman is synonv- 
mous in English ears with barber and dancing-master. If a dark | 


gentleman, wearing either whisker or moustache, chance to offend 


| 


\* 


John Bull in the street, the first opprobious language he hears—the 


strongest that occurs to the fellow’s mind—is, ** get out, you blood; 
Frenchman !" 

il this, malere the raze for foreign lions in London society, a 
well introduced forcigner gets easily into this, and while he keeps 
his cabriolet and confines himself to frequenting soirées and accept- 


. he will never suspect that he is not on an 





ing invitations to dir 
equal footing with any milor in London. If he wishes to be disen- 
chanted, he has only to change his lodgings from Long’s to Great 
Russel-street, or, (bitterer and readier tral,) to propose marriage to 
the Honourable Augusta or Lady Fanny 

Hive 


1 handsome and very clegant young baron of the Faubourg Nt 


rybody who knows the society of Paris, knows something of 


who, with small fortune, verv great taste, and greater 
credit, contrived to go on very swimmuingly as an adorable roue and 
At the first crisis in his 


(iermain, 


raurien till he was hard upon twenty-five 


affairs, the ladies, who hold all the politicks in their laps, got him 


appointed consul to Algiers, or minister to Venezuela, and with 


ling his } 


this pretty pretext for sel orses and dressing-gowns, thest 


cherished articles brought twice their original value, saved his 
loyauté, and set him up in fans and monkeys at his place of exile 
A vear of this was enough for the darling of Paris, and not more 
than a day before his desolate loves would have ceased to mourn 
for him, he galloped into his hotel with a new fashion of whiskers, 
a black female slave, and the most delicious histories of his adven- 
tures durieg the ages he had been exiled. Down to the earth and 
ous obscurity, dropped the rivals who were just beginning 


} 
ic, 


their prey 


to usury A new stud, an indescribable veluic a suite 
ol 


rooms, al Afrieaine, 
about his negress, kept all Paris, meludu 


» his glories 


and a mystery, preserve dat some expense, 


« his new creditors, in ad- 


miring astonishmert for a year Among the crowd of his worship- 


pers, not the last or least fervent, were the faiur-hairred and glowing 


beauties who assemble at the /erees of their ambassador inthe Rue 


St. Honore, and upon whom le beau Adolphe had looked as pretty 
wages, whose frightful toilettes and horrid French accent michit 
be tolerated one evening at the week ru le souper , 


Eclipses will arrive as caleulated by insignificant astronomers, 
] become 


began 


however, and debts wi dae as presumed by vulgar trades 


men. Le beau Adolphe to see another crisis, and betook 
himself to his old advisers, who were deso/lé to the last degree ; but 
there was a new government, and the blood of the Faubeurg was 


With a 


deep sigh, and a gentle tone, to spare his feelings as much as | 


at a discount. Xo embassies were to be had for nothing 
Ossi- 
ble, his friend ventures to suggest to him that it will be necessary 
to sacrifice himself 

Sg 


“ Marry one of these betes Anglaises, who drink you uy 


* Ahi! mais commen 
» with 
their great blue eves, and are made of gold !” 

Adolpt 
kerchief; but wh 


taken, and 





buried his face in his go 


1en the first agony was passed, his resolution was 





ld-fringed, oriental pocket-hand- 
he determined to go to England. ‘The first beautiful 
creature he should see, whose funds were enormous and well in- 
vested, should bear away from all the love, rank and poverty of 
France, the perfumed hand he looked upon! 
\ flourishing letter, written in a small, cramped hand, but with a 
! 


sCal 


on whose breadth of wax and blazon all the united heraldry of 


France was interwoven, arrived through the ambassador's despatch 





hox, to the address of Miladi , Belgrave-square, announcing, in 





full, that le beau Adolphe was coming to London to marry the richest 


heiress in good socicty; and as Paris could not spare him more 
than a week, he wished those who had daughters to marry, answer- 
ing the deseription, to be dren prevenns of his visit and errand. With 
the letter came a compend of his genealogy, from the man who 
spoke French in the confusion of Babel to /e dit Baron Adolphe. 
To London came the valet of le beau baron, two days before his 
master, bringing his slippers and dressing-gown to be aired after 
their sea-vovage across the channel. ‘To London followed the irre 
sistible youth, ¢ in the politest French, the necessity which 


subtracted a week from a life 


ursing 


= 


measured with such * diamond 


sparks” as his own in Paris. He sat himself down in his hotel, sent 
his man Porphyre with his card to every noble and rich house, 
whose barbarian tenants he had ever seen in the Champs Elysées, 
Invitations from fair ladies, who remembered 
hum as the man the French belles were mad about, and from literary 


and waited the result 


ladies, who wanted his whiskers and black eves to give their soirees 
the necessary foreign complexion, flowed in on all sides, and Mon- 
sicur Adolphe selected his most minion cane and his hay rest 
design in a stocking, and * rendered humse/f through the rain like 
a martyr. 

No offers of marriage the first evening ! 

None the second !! 

None the third !'! 

Le beau Adolphe began to think either that English papas did not 

ropose their daughters to people as in France; or, perhaps, that 

! had 


the lady whom he had commissioned to circulate his wishes, 





ifierently advertised him , however 


for 
nw 





» took advice, and found it would be necessary to take the 





ep hunself. This was disagreeable, and he said to himselt, © 


rlish fortune was at interest 


ane rau is la chandelle ; 
in 
He went to Almack’s and proposed to the first authenticated for 


sat 


* but lus vouth was passing, and his 


tune tl epted lus hand for a waltz. The young lady f 


acc 


laughed, and then told her mother, who told her son, who thought 


an dmsult, and called out le beau Adolphe, very much to the aston- 


The thin 


the baron looked about the next day for one pas si béte 


shment of himself aud Porphvre r was explained, and 


Found a 


ith ed in a morning ca 


4 





young lady with half a million sterling, prope , 


and was obliged to ring for assistance, his intended having gone into 
ivulsions with laughing at him. The story by this time had got 
pretty well distributed through the different strata of London society, 
and when le beau Adolphe, convinced that he would not succeed with 
th 
tremity, to send his heart by his valet toa rich little vulgarian, 





4 





e noble heiresses of Belgrave-square, condescended, in his ex- 


who never had a grandfather, and lived in Harley-street, he narrowly 
escaped being prosecuted for a nuisance, and, Paris being now in 
the possession of the enemy, he buried his sorrows in Belgium 
exile his friends procured him a vice-consulate i 


After a short 


some port in the North Sea, and there probably at this moment he 


sorrowfully vecetates 


Many 


under my own observation, and the 


This is not a story founded upon fact, but literally true. 


of the circumstances came 


whole thus affords a laughable example of the esteem in which what 


an English fox-hunter would call a ** trashy Frenchman,” is held: 





England, as well as of the frares/ie produced by transplanting the 





usages of one country to another 





Ridiculous as any intimate mixture of English and French ideas 
and persons sceims to be in London, the foreign society of itself in 
that capital is execedingly spiritual and agreeable. The various 
European embassies and their artaches, with the distinguished travel 
lers from their several countries, accidentally be longing to each; 
the French and Italiens, married to English noblemen and gentry, 
and living nm London; and the English themselves, who have be- 
come cosmopolite by residence in other countries, form a very large 
tly equal terms, the first singers of 
This last 


circumstance gives a peculiar charm to these reunions, though it 


society in which mixes, on perfe 


the opera, and foreign musicians and artists generally. 


unparts a pride and haughty bearing to the prima dunna and her fra- 


ternity, Which is, at least, sometimes very inconvenient to them- 


selves. ‘The remark recalls to my mind a scene I once witnessed ir 
London, which will illustrate the feeling better than an essay upon it 
I was at one of those private concerts given at an enormous ex- 


pense during the Opera season, at which * assisted’? Julia Grist, Ru- 
bint Lablache, Tamburini, and [vanhotf Grist came in the carriace 
of a foreign lady of rank, who had dined with her, and she walked 
She was dressed in the 


into the room looking like an empress 


plainest white, with her gloss 


y hair put smooth from her brow, and 
a single white japonica dropped over one of her temples. The lady 
who brought her, chaperoned her during the evening, as if she had 
been her daughter, and under the excitement of her own table and the 
kindness of her friend, she sung with a rapture and a freshet of glory 
(if one may borrow a word from the Mississippi) which set all hearts 
on fire. She surpassed her most applauded hour on the stage—for 
it was worth her while. ‘The audience was composed, almost ex- 
clusively, of those who are not only cultivated judges, but who some- 
times repay delight with a present of diamonds 

Lablache shook the house to its foundations in his turn; Rubin: 
ran through his miraculous compass with the ease, truth and melody 
for which his singing is unsurpassed; Tamburini poured his rich 
and even fulness on the ear, and Russian Ivanhoff, the one south- 
ern singing-bird who has come out of the north, wire-drew his fine 
and spiritual notes, till they who had been flushed, and tearful, and 
silent, when the others had sung, drowned his voice in the poorer 
applause of exclamation and surprise 

The concert was over by twelve, the gold and silver paper bills 


of the performance were turned 


into fans, and every one was wait- 
ing tll supper should be announced—the prima donna still sitting bv 


fore 


her friend, but surrounded by 1 altaches, and in the highest 


elation at her own success. ‘The dvors of an inner suite of rooms 
were thrown open at last, and Grist’s cordon of admirers prepared 
to follow her in and wait on her at supper. At this moment, one o! 
the powdered menials of the house stepped up and informed her 
very respectfully that supper was prepared in a separate room fur 
the singers! 

Media, in her most tragick hour, never stood so absolutely the pic- 
ture of hate as did Grist for a single instant, in the centre ot 
that aristocratick crowd. Her chest swelled and rose, her lips 
closed over her snowy teeth, and compressed tll the blood left 
them, and, for myself, I looked unconsciously to see where she 
would strike. I knew, then, that there was more than fancy—there 
was nature and capability of the real—in the amaginary passions 
she plays so powerfully. A laugh of extreme amusement at the 
scene from the high-born woman who had accompanied her, sud- 
denly turned her humour, and she stopped in the midst of a mutter- 
ing of Italian, in wlich I could distinguish only the terminations, 


kness of transition, joined heartily 
! 


and with a sort of theatrical qu 





inher mirth. It was immediate 
that h 


donna at the 


y proposed by this lady, however 
erse!f and their particular circle should join the 


nsulted prir 


} 


lower table, and they succeeded by this man@uvre im 





retaining Rubini and ¢ ers, who were leaving the house in a 





most unequivocal [tala 


I had been fortunate enongh to! luded in the invitation, and, 








Included 
with one or two foreign diplomatick men, I followed Grisi and her 
amused friend toa small room on a lower floor, that seemed to be the 
housekeeper's parlour. Here supper was set for six, luding the n 
who had plaved the piano.) and en the side-table stood every variety 
of wine and fruit, and there was nothing in the supper at least, t 
make us regret the table we had left. With a most imperative ges- 
ture and rather an amusing attempt at English, Grisi ordered t 
servants out of the reom, and locked the door, and from that mo- 
ment the conversation commenced and continued m their own mu- 
sical, passionate and energetick Italan. My long residence in that 
country had made me at home in it, every one present spoke 
fluently, and I had an opportumty I might never have again, of see- 





sun throw aside 





mg with what abandonment these chidren of the 
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rank and distinction, (yet without forgetting it,) and join with those, 
who are their superiours in every circumstance of life, in the gaye- 
ties of a chance hour 

Out of their own country, these singers would probably acknow- 
ledge no higher rank than that of the kind and gifted lady who was 
the briefest apology at finding the room too 





their guest; yet, Ww 
cold after the heat of the concert, they put on their cloaks and hats as 
a safe-guard to their lungs; (more valuable to them than to others ;) 
and as most of the cloaks were the worse for travel, and the hats 
opera-hats with two corners, the grotesque contrast with the dia- 
monds of one lady, and the radiant beauty of the other, may easily 
be unagined 

Singing should be hungry work, by the knif 





and fork they played : 
and between the excavations of trufile pies, and the bumpers of 
champagne and burgundy, the words were few. Lablache appeared 
to be an established droll, and every syllable he found time to utter 
was received with the most unbounded laughter. Rubin could not 
recover from the slight he conceived put upon him and his profes 
sion by the separate table ; and he continually reminded Grisi, who 
by this time had quite recovered ner good humour, that, the nyght 
before, supping at Devonshire-house, the duke of Wellington had 





held her gloves on one side, while his geace, their host, attended 





to her on the other 

“ Erero!’ said Ivanhoff, with a look of modest admiration at 
the prima donna. 

«“ Evcro, ¢ bravo!” ered Tamburini, with his sepulchral-talking 
tone, much deeper than his singing 


« Si, si. si, bravo!” echoed all the company; and the hanghtv 





and happy actress nodded all round with a radiant smile, and 
r silver tones, ** Grazie! cars amici! Grazie!’ 





repeated, in 


As the servants had been turned out, the removal of the first 





course was managed in pick-nick fashion; and when the fruit and 
fresh bottles of wine were sect upon the table by the affaches and 


younger centiemen, the heaita ob Ue neess Who honoured them 





by her presence was propos Lin that language. which, it seems to 


me, is more capable than all others of expressing atlectionate and 
respectful devouon. All uncover d and stood up, and Grist, with 
tears in her eyes, kissed the hand of her benefactress and friend, 
and drank her health in silence 

It is a polite and common acceomplishment in Italy to improvise 
in verse, and the lady I speak of 1s well-known among her unme 
diate friends for a singular facility in this beautiful art. She 
reflected a moment or two with the moisture in her eves, and then 
commenced, low and soft, a poem, of which it would be difficult, 
nay impossible, to convey, in English, an idea of its musick and 
beauty. It took us back to Italy, to its heavenly climate, its glo 
rious arts, its beauty and its ruins, and concluded with a line of 
which I remember the sentiment to have been, * out ef Italy every 
dand is exile!” 


The glasses were raised as she ceased, and every one repeated 





after her, * Fuort d'Italia (utto e exile!’ 
“ Ma!” cried out the fat Lablache, holding up his glass of cham- 
’ 


pagne, and looking through it with one eye, * sramo ben! 





esiliatt 


lery, the party 





jua!l” and, with a word of dro recovered its gayer 
tone, and the humour and wit flowed on brilliantly as before 


The house had long been still, and the last carriage belonging to 





the company above stairs had rolled from the door, when Grisi 
suddenly remembered a bird that she had lately bo ight, of which 
she proceeded to give us a description, that probably penetrated to 
It was a mocking-bird, that 


every corner of the silent mansion 





had been kept two years in the opera-house, and between rehearsal 
and performance had Icarned parts of everything it had overheard 
It was the property of the woman who took care of the wardrobes 


eutally seen 





Cinsi had acc: and immediately purchased it for 






two guineas. How much of embellishment there was in her imita- 
tions of her treasure | do not know ; but certainly the whole power 
of her wondrous voice, passion, and knowledge of musick, seemed 
drunk up at once in the wild, various, difficult, and rapid mixture 
of the capricious melody she undertook First came, without 
the passage which it usually terminates, the long, throat-down, 
gurgling, water-toned trill, in which Rubini (but for the bird and 
its mistress, it seemed to me) would have been inimitable : then, 
right upon it, as if it were the beginning of a bar, and in the most 
unbreathing continuity, followed a brilliant passage from the Barber 
of Seville, ran into the passionate prayer of Anna Bolena in her 
madness, and followed by the air of “* Swom la tromha wtrepida,” 
the tremendous duct in the Puritam, between ‘Tamburini and 
Lablache. Up to the sky, and down to the earth again—away with 
a note of the wildest clad ess, and back 1 pon a note of the most 
touching melancholy—if the bird but half equals the imitation of 


his mistress, he were worth the yewel in a Sultan's turban 














“] * * Giuhetta '” “ Gyuhettina'” ened out one and another 
as she ceased expressing 1 them h in dimimutives, the love and 
sie sd i Spur a by her incou ira execution 
st ess of the house in the occasional pauses of c¢ 2a- 
tion remindes © gay party, at last, that 2 was wearing late Die 
door was unlocked, and 1 ilf-dozen sleepy footmen hanging 
about the hall were despatched for the cloaks and carmages: the 
drowsy porter was roused from his deep leathern ¢ rus 
opened the door—and broad upon the street lay the cold gray hight 
of asummer’s morning. I declined an offer to be set down by a 
friend's cab, and stro!ied off to Hvde Park to surprise myself with 
asun-rise; balan gt silent rebuhe i the fresh and healthy 
countenances of carly la rers going to their toil, against th 





ett rvescence Of a champagne hour, which, since su 


“& come so 


rarely, may come, for me, with what untime! 





ness they please. 


DEFERRED ARTICLES, 


SUNDAY IN PARIS, 





Ir was Sunday evening, and we made our way into the’ 
garden. The forty-tifth band—the crack band of the French a 
was playing under the Palace windows But such playing 4 
fess | never had an idea what solitary musick was till now 












not, as I have too often heard 1 co na 
trumpet, and flute and hautboy, as to whic! most 
it was not a mere mixture of instruments, | in reality as 


cession of sentiments.”’ And yet the fellows that played were 
never more no loss 


Hlow they managed i 


common, vulgar looking tellows enough 


o all appearance 


} ‘ 
than ordinary bandsmen, t 

' 
produce such an effect 1 cannot at all make out 





uly ** they do manage these things bett« 


I could have listened t 





truth, but cer 





» them for ever: but it ts not so easy playing 
as listening; and t forty-fifth band at length ceased 
had begun to close in; 

, 


toe; and from top to bottom of the * Elws 





‘heaven's lamps” were lit 








thousand hghts fountains in the Palace wardens plas ied and 


giittered in the air; the soft evening breeze came loaded with the 


perfume of a thousand flowers; every alley of that vast pleasure 
g ] nfanev in all its jov, vouth 


rround was crowded with gay quests; | 


in all its brightness, and age almost as gay and bright as vouth and 
infancy themscives 

We are in the * Elvsian Fields ;" and what a whirl of gaiety ut 
is! On one side of us ts the “ circus,” with its hwely merry-go 


round of horses and nders. Close by its side ts a merry go-round 


of quite another descripuon, wooden horses and dragons li 








the adventurous youth to enter its enticing circle A of 
aerial ships there whisks through the aur, every ship treiy ; 
lovers, and fanned by Cupids Musick from the imterio 
hantly-lighte mM next attracts ourr ‘ and we learnt 
at the * Saloon of Mars” there isa * ball for every one" Gamo 
tables succeed the sa.oon. where one may te Dame Fo ‘ 
(or Miss Fortune fyou w Vith Vv sum, [rom 1 Naj eon dow 
to h ! at ine Ano ste or Iw t Is stot ® t ol a 
leg less va t V ’ 1 t t ott rj? 
performs ries of ev s4 . ) stumps t hight 
strike envy into t os0oms otaco © ot pe os \ el oth 
its enticements at a little distanes wre a lady having despatched 
her bow! of rice and-milk is earnestly discussing a game ot « 

| On a carpet m front of the hotel a family of 


noes with her lover 


posturists are twisting theuseives Lil possible a in ‘ 


to 
’ 1 : , 
shapes, to the tune of the Marse es Ilym » played on © Viouh by 


! 
the father of the tlock 





You have no sooner got out of the so 
of the posture-master’s trumpet thar 1 tind yourself surrounded 
by entirely new objects A weiglung-mac vw here mnvites vou to 
ascertain vour avoird 1pPorse for the smaliost possible el "That 
amusing instrument the Polvgone there attracts vour on, and 
offers recreation at an equally low rate At ove moment groups of 





“Shepherds from the south of France’ run over vou with thei 
wooden legs; at another you are within an ace of bemy wihurled 
ng-ropes 


I ] 


Rockets from the newhbouruw 
tea-gardens every now and then startle you with ther upward whiz, 





away in a vortex of sk 





and fill the air with sparkles; while the blue and red lights of the 


various omnibuses go wlusking by, every moment, like a masque 


e of wris-fatu 





company is not among the least ng part of the spe 








tacle. Here the voung merchant's cle his little pet of a 
grisetic by his side, looks as great, and twice as happy, m his straw 
hat as a monarch in lis robes of stat There the veteran of the 
grand army paces with proud steps toward the * Triumphal Areh 
at the end of the ave ‘ Next to hom comes the voung cadet of 
the military school, r with the recollections of the memorable 


“three davs;” and close to the scho iT, at young private of tue 





National Guard, » d gloves and een spectacles \ party of 
English succeed, quizzing and la r at evervbody they meet, 
and quizzed a ghed at by everyoody im return. Groups of 
happy et idren, ssed ull manner of fantastick costumes, come 
bowhng ther hoops or chasing o smother among the trees, 
attended by nurses, dressed really / nurses, not, as mM 
England, ike their mammas Klegantly-attued g of women, 





accompanied by their husbands, brothers, or cousins, add their 
es to the scene. An here and there, amidst the 
he reverend fig 








charms and gra 
merry throng, may be espied 
or of a Sister of Charity, slowly returning home after the duties of 





ire of a parish curate 
the day, or devoutly hastening to the sick chamber of some dying 
penitent. Such ts life! and such 

* Elysian Fields” of Paris! 


such is Sunday evening in the 


THE PLOT OF A CHINESE PLAY. 


Tre S 





ent’s Daughter's Revenge 
FIRST PART 


A rich old woman has one son, a child of echt years A 





ident, who has a daughter aged seven years, borrows a small sum 





of money feom the old woman, which he is unable tor pay. Inlieu 
of payinent he delivers up his daughter to the old woman, to be affi 
anced as the future wife of her son 

SECOND PART, 


hirteen years after, the lent’s danehter being now twenty 





years of age, is still living w he old woman; th her son 
having died young, the inten iarria never took place One day 
the old woman stoan ay iry to demand payment of adelt 
The apothecary, under pretence of anintentiont ry the debt, +s 
er toa b wl is ¢ r to hill bee but they a ' 
tally met by two men, father and son, who interfere and sav 
her lil These strangers, in return for this service, demand t 
woman and t . ents danghterins t the old woman at 
first refuses 84 s neers t tr rwhich she cor ts 
ind brings them home to her own hous The student's d hit 
on b il red th wem 1, positively refuses, on her part 
to fulfilit. However, the old woman marnes the elder strani nd 
she receives them both as inmates into her ho nthe talon 
thet the student's daughter may at length be br itu comsentto a 


niatch with the younyet 
THIRD PART 
Tie younger stranger, being unable to obtamn the student's dangh 


conccves he may attain his object by first contriving 





tering jua 





to get nd of the old woman, and he, therefore, goes to the before- 
The apothecary, in 
makes olyjections ; but upon being recognized and 
iscovery of his former attempt to commit murder, 


mentioned apothecary to purchase some poison 
the first instance, 
threatened with a 
he comphes, and the young man having obtained the poison, puts u 





into some broth which had been prepared for the old woman who was 
vik. By some mistake, however, the elder stranger, (the father of 
the younger,) takes the broth in her stead, and dies immediately. 


The younger stranger, finding his schemes thus frustrated, repeats 


lus demand for the student's daughter in marnage, and he threatens 
to accuse both her and the old woman of the murder of his father, ul 
s demand is again refused, Still he cannot prevail on the student's 
i ter to give her « sent; and he, therefore, out of revenge, brings 
both re a magistrate ont charge of murder. The magistrate 


n order te oblign her 


s ts the student s dau rhotl torture, 


r, firmly resists until she sees the old woman 


mit to be tortured Likewise, to prevent which she then accuses her 
sclbott m thw homme { The magistrate, upon receiving 
this extorted contession, d ifes nusclt satisfied ; and, having pro 


nounced sentence of death upon the yvouns woman is thanked by the 


The student's daughter is brought out for exeention; she attesta 
her mnocence, and bees her life, but she is not spared Just before 


her execution she declares aloud that, in testimony of her mnocence, 





it will snow, though m the midst of summer: that her blood will fly 

upward, and stain the ensignsef the tnbunal; and, lastly, that there 

will be a drow t for three vears im the distret im which she m exe 
cuted. All these prophecies happen aceordingly 

rirTuw PAR 

| po s t mentioned im the first part, | mes, mm the 

m \ ‘ u min i ithe en ' ! attic h 

lly ve st proce i ru rats. One 

dav heb ltor ! t t i! sont wl ? 

1 » pa . his own « fw 7 | had Ive ; 

. heady if her Ww ‘ Ww " y 

t ' “ had ieocom 

ul rev { ‘ ' ! y sulninoens 

r Survis ' , titutes a mew tral, and, by 

e . ‘ P ' at. The false accuser, (whe 

weet » fact. t ' ito be cut mito ten 

t indy ; the wick weary 1 ol for Lite and the 

m ratew had pron t t ter s himself con 

mined to suflor ove hundred blows, and, morcever, dismissed from 

hus ofthe 
FIRST LOVE. 
What a lovely summer's evening that was when T wandered into 


Lea wood, with Shakspeare’s Ti mpest tor a companion 1 had 


never read it bef Oh, how | envy the youth who has such an 











old wood to walk om, and the 7+ sf to read for the first time, and 
the soul of a poet to enjoy its beauties, for then will the branches 
of hoary trees twist themselves into the mewing of ships, and every 
whispering leaf will sound lke the ocean, and every rusthng foot. 
sien ithe grass hiss Lhe a breaker upon the beach | tit birds will 
wecome marine the skv be darkened with foliage, the sinking sun 
car ke helt rough the gloom, and away he will bound to 
the lo y d, sbuted bw Dr pero My da, Arnel, and Caliban 
Oh! wo was summert n’ she had come agaim, wav rier vreen 
ra over hull 1 valley, and bending the leng grass with her 
reezy lootstey She had spread ber porgeous tiante of crimson 
hea bells ower the wide torest wastes and brown moors, and lefta 
deeper ty ght inthe der sood That eve ' | heard her vowe 
talking among the lo leavers, and babbliuu through the green corn, 
ind T caught ber fragrant breath as | passed through the haytield. I 
saw her skyev eves mirrored m the nvers, and the skirts of her 


golden drapery trailing over a thousand flowers. She touched the 
and they bounded upon their branches 
nrusthog musick, the willow nodded betore her, and the poppy 


sed. | heard Arnel 


waved the neh velvet of its banner as she | 
“ I saw him 


blossoms that hung on the boughs 





where the bee sucked in the bell of a cowslip.” But 
how very old has ten years 


crouching 
| was a youth then, Scarce sittcen, 
made me t will be long agam before every maiden looks hke Mi- 
anda; but Lean never forget the Tempest, never grasp it again as 
Hark ' how it thunders; could it be 
my own faney kindled by Shakspeare—crack ' crack! 
‘The goodliest tree of the forest fell with that crash—what 
tung flashed through 


a beauty and a mystery 
noi was ho 
dream 
a might was that 
I heard the sound of mariners m distress, and a voice 


how the seythe.winged lg 
i wood 


cau upon my cars, singing, 


"ng fathom five thy father t 
nt hos are coral mad 
Those are poarts that were ves, 
N {i iu arte 
No sas no voice, but my heated faney ; and I closed Shakspeare, 
or the ram tell in torrents, and the thunder roared like a thousand 
ons among the echoes ol ol t I thel t yg flashed tright- 
fully at intervals nyt r a moment the dusky dells, then 
un lea rall in darkness On | wandered. wm the bund mazes 














ot the wood, now extricat rimvscil from some brambi then agam 
da r through a river ot , or rus ‘thro i the rain. 
whed fern, until at i th, at the meets ol two avenues, | 
cam rcontact with an elderly mat He wore a long frock, and 
. in| nd a , J , him, and thought of Pros. 
ero, magick g ta sand Ile opened bis lips, but 
cad of t ‘ ‘ edt er and reeds palaces 
di « ciples ‘ cto ve [the storm aba 
! Ihe Sas a ty oe cor ‘ ‘ 
ed lo wood | vynot it l Ca barked as 
‘ ‘ ad () : . ‘ ‘ petote thee ‘ l« ni read 
' swe rs en t ’ decd at ' 
vas b ely ‘ M What ‘ ne on her 
or ( el og * ‘ el ail then she 
‘ ed i 1 t ” it 1 the wineh 
vv burned, did weep for having wearu ’ Never had 
> i beauly meter ec ¢ye— 
t j ‘ ‘ c ated 
ine creature ‘ 


Like Ferdinand, 1 souu became a * paticnt lay-man” for her sake, 
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and piled up the fire to dry my clothes, happy that the tempest had 
driven me to sucha lovely place. ‘Then I thought of Shakspeare and 
the caves of Juan and Haidée, of Calypso and her lovely nymphs, 
weaving in the wondrous cavern, her heart aching at the crash of 
every tree, which, like the clicking pendulum, told of Ulysses’ de- 
partue, of Rosalind and Orlando in the wood, and the fair lady in 
Comus, and then I gazed upon my Miranda 

Never had a poet, in his happiest mood of mind, conjured up a 
fairer form; never did a lovelier being pass before the imagination 
of the bard, when he lay dreaming of Viola, by the murmuring wa- 
ters of Avon Her eyes were bright as Desdemona’s, when they 
were lighted with love and wonder, listenining to Othello telling 

“Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ‘scapes, i’ th’ imminent deadly breach.” 

Her father had read Shakspeare, and she was also familiar with the 
immortal poet, and merrily rang their laughter as they compared me 
to Ferdinand, and their own sweet cottage to the cave, and the wet 
frock-coat to Prospero’s magick garment, and the stick to his wand, 
and the huge Shepherd dog to Caliban, and the old wood to the 
lonely island, and their own blackbird to “ dainty Arnel.” And Mar- 
garet blushed when [ compared her to Miranda, and parted her long 
tresses from her lovely forehead, and looked down upon the floor, 
and swung her fairy foot to and fro, and the fire-light fell upon her 
fair neck, and it shone like a column of ivory in the sunset. And I 
thought how delightful it would be to wander w:th her * To the 
best springs, to pluck her berries, to gather her wood enough, to 
bring her to where the crabs grew, to slow her a jay’s nest, and In- 
struct her how to snare the nimble marmozet, to show her where 
the clustering filberts hung, and get her young sea-gulls from the 
rocks.” Nay, to do more than ever Caliban promised Stephano, 
and had not her father been by, I dare have said, * Wilt thou go 
with me V°*# tthe he Ree 


LONELINESS. 


“Oh, who could inhabit this bleak world alone.” 


Though society is composed of a heterogeneous mass of wrecks of 
the fall—though there is wormwood and gall mixed even in the cup 
of the purest friendship earth can produce—though the tear of affec- 
tion must often be returned by contumely and scorn; yet who 
would be debarred the luxury of shedding that tear’ who would 
coil himself in his own shell forever, lest he might meet an adder in 
his path? He who has much converse with the world and is con- 
stantly coming in contact with the dark side of nature's sad leaf, is 
in great danger of becoming sullen, suspicious, and even irritable 
and unyielding. But, * who would inhabit tus bleak world alone ?”’ 
Who would be blessed with the luxury of a warm, kind heart, in a 
world of wo, like this, and find no eyes with whom he could weep ! 

Who would feel the dark waves of sorrow rolling fast and thick 

over his head, and find himself alone—hear no kind voice of pity 
and affection, saying—* I feel for thee ! “Tt is not good for man 
to be alone’’—was spoken by Ilin who well knew what was in man 
and what must be his pathway through this vale of tears—what 
would be his need of reciprocal feeling, and assist him to carry life's 
heavy burden along the dreary road. ‘There is a little mercy for 
fallen man, even in this wilderness of blasted delights ; and there 
are some of the drops which kindly fall upon us. The mingling of 
woes with one another—the drying of tears from the face of the 
comfortless—and the scattering of little benefits in the way of those 
who have none to pity. ‘There ts something in the most hard-hearted 
man, that will melt into softness at the kind hand of pity and atten- 
tion, in the hour of sickness; and [I would set that man down as 
hopeless, who would %e unkind to the wife of his youth, and she in 
the hourof sickness has watched over him with that untiring, unre 
mitting assiduity, which woman does ever manifest, if he do not in 
that tender reflecting hour, resolve he will repair his misdeed by um 
form kindness, and fulfil that resolution so long as life be spared 
There is a power of kindness, which is next to omnipotent. It is 
like the resistless waters that overflow all within its reach—that asks 
not how it will be received ; but content with the privilege of be- 
stowing, finds its own reward inthe exercise. ‘Then who would be 
satisfied to grope his passage through life like the sloth, which never 
moves unless impelled by hunger, and meet no object made happier 
by his existence ! 





SPIRIT 


OF THE LONDON PRESs, 


MISS EVANS AND THE EAGLE, 


BY BOOZ, 


Mr. Samvet Witktns was of small dimensions, decidedly below 
the middle size His face 
was round and shining, and his hair carefully twisted mto the outer 
corner of each eye, tll it formed a variety of that dk scription of 
semi-curls, usually known as “ haggerawators.” This  earni 
were all-sutficient for his wants, varying from eighteen shillings to 
one pound five, weekly ; his manner undeniable ; his sabbath waist- 
coats dazzling. No wonder that, with these qualitications, Samuel 
Wilkins found favour im the eves of the other sex: many women 
have been captivated by far less substantial qualifications. But 
Samuel was proof against their blandishments, until, at length, his 
eyes rested on those of a being for whom, from that time forth, he 
felt fate had destined him. He came, and conquered —proposed, 
and was accepted—loved, and was beloved. Mr. Wilkins * kept 
company” with Jemima Evans. Miss Evans (or Ivins, to adopt 
the pronunciation most in vogue with her circle of acquaintance.) 
had adopted in early life the harmless pursuit of shoe-binding, to 
which she had afterwards superadded the occ upation of a straw- 
bonnet maker. Herself, her maternal parent, and two sisters, 
formed a harmonious quartett in the most secluded portion ot 
Camden-town ; and here it was that Mr. Wilkins presented himself 
one Monday afternoon in his best attire, with his face more shining 
and his waistcoat more bright than either had ever appeared before 
‘The family were just going to tea, and were so glad to see him 
It was quite a little feast; two ounces of seven-and-six penny 
green, and a quarter of a-pound of the best fresh ; and Mr Wilkins 
had brought a pint of shrimps, neatly folded up in a clean belcher, 
to give a zest tothe meal, and propitiate Mrs. Ivins. Jemima was 
* making her toilet’ up stairs: so Mr. Samuel Wilkins sat down 
and talked domestick economy with Mrs. Ivins, while the two 


—bordering, perhaps, upon the dwarfish 


rs 


| Young man, 


youngest Miss Ivinses poked bits of lighted brown paper between 
the bars under the kettle, to make the water boil for tea. 

“T yos a thinkin’,” said Mr. Samuel Wilkins, durin 
the conversation—* I vos a thinkin’ of taking J’mima t 
to-night.”’ 

“( my!” exclaimed Mrs. Ivins 

* Lor' how nice '” said the youngest Miss Ivins 

© Well, I declare!” added the youngest Miss Ivins but one 

“Tell Jemima to put on her white muslin, Tilly !” sereamed 
Mrs. Ivins, with motherly anxiety; and down came J’mima herself, 


soon afterward, in a white muslin gown, carefully hooked and eved, 


and a little red shawl, plentifully pinned, and a white straw bonnet 
trimmed with red ribbons, and a small necklace, and large pair of 
bracelets, and Denmark satin shoes, and open-worked stockings, 
white cotton gloves on her fingers, and a cambrick pocket-hancker- 
chief, carefully folded up, in her hand—all quite genteel and lady- 
like. And away went Miss Jemima Ivins, and Mr. Samuel Wilkins, 
and a dress cane with a gilt knob at the top—to the admiration and 
envy of the street in general, and to the high gratification of Mrs 
Ivins, and the two youngest Miss Ivinses in particular. They had 
no sooner turned into the Pancras road, than who should Miss 
J’mima Ivins stumble upon, by the most fortunate accident in the 
world, but a young lady as she knew, with ker young man; and it 
is so strange how things do turn out sometimes—they were actually 
going to the Eagle too. So Mr. Samuel Wilkins was introduced 
to Miss J’mima I[vins’s friend’s young man, and they all walked on 
together, talking and laughing, and joking away like anything; and 
when they got as far as Pentonville, Miss Ivin’s friend’s young mau 
would have the ladies go imto the Crown, to taste some shrub, 
which, after a great blushing and giggling, and hiding of faces in 
elaborate pocket-handkerchiefs, they consented to do. Having 
tasted it once, they were easily prevailed upon to taste it again ; 
and they sat out mm the garden, tasting shrub, and looking at the 
Busses alternately, tll it was just the proper time to go to the Eagle ; 
and then they resumed their journey, and walked on very fast, for 
fear they should lose the beginning of the concert in the rotunda 
* Hlow ‘ev'nly!’ said Miss Jemima Ivins, and Miss Jemima Ivins’s 
friend, both at once, when they had passed the gate and were fairly 
inside the gardens 
There were the walks beautifully gravelled and planted, and the 
refreshment-boxes painted and ornamented like so many snuff 
boxes, and the variegated lamps shedding their rich light upon the 
company’s heads, and the place for dancing ready chalked for com- 
pany's feet, and a Moorish band playing at one end of the garden, 
and a military band playing away at the other. ‘Then the waiters 
were rushing to and fro with glasses of negus, and glasses of 
brandy anud-water, and bottles of ale, and bottles of stout; and 
ginger-beer was going off in one place, and practical jokes going on 
in another; and people were crowding to the door of the rotunda 
and, in short, the whole scene was, as Miss J’mima Ivins, inspired 
by the novelty, or the shrub, or both, observed—* one of dazzlin’ 
excitement.”" As to the concert-room, never was anything half so 
splendid. ‘There was an orchestra for the singers, all paint, gilding, 
and plate glass ; and such an organ! Miss J’mima Ivins’s friend's 
young man whispered that it had cost “four hundred pounda, 
which Mr. Samuel Wilkins said was “not dear neither; an 
opinion m which the ladies perfectly coincided. The audience 
' were seated on elevated benches round the room, and crowded into 
every part of it, and everybody was eating and drinking as com- 
fortably as possible. Just before the concert commenced, Mr 
Samuel Wilkins ordered two glasses of lemonade, ** warm with —,” 
and two slices of lemon, for himself and the other young man, 
together with ‘*a pint o° sherry wine for the ladies, and some sweet 
carraway-seed biscuits; and they would have been quite com 
fortable and happy, only one gentleman with large whiskers would 
stare at Miss J'mima Ivins, and another gentleman in a plaid waist- 
coat would wink at Miss J'mima Ivins’s friend, on which Miss 
J’mima Ivin's friend's young man exhibited symptoms of boiling 
over, and to mutter about “people's imperence,” and 
* swells out o° luck ;” and to mtimate, in oblique terms, a vague 
intention of knocking somebody's head off ; which he was only pre- 
vented from announcing more emphatically, by both Miss J’mima 
Ivins and her friend threatening to faint away on the spot if he said 
another word 
The concert commenced—overture on the organ. 
“ How solemn !” exclaimed Miss J'mima Ivins, glancing, perhaps 
unconaciously, at the gentleman with the whiskers 
Mr. Samuel Wilkins, who had been muttering apart for some 
time past, as if he were holding a confidential conversation with 
the gilt knob of the dress cane, breathed very hard—breathing ven- 
“The soldier tired,” Miss 


yause In 


c Eagle 


, 


began 


geance, perhaps, but said nothing. 
Somebody in white satin 
* Ancore cried Miss J’mima Ivin's friend 
* Ancore shouted the gentleman in the plaid waistcoat imme- 
diately, hammering the table 
Miss J'mima Ivin's friend's young man eved the man behind the 
walstcoat head to foot, and ¢ 
tempt toward Mr. Samuel Wilkins 
Miss J'’mima Ivins was convulsed with laughter— 
Everything the ladies did, the 
Way ol expressing a unity of 
sentiment and congeniality of soul; and Miss J'mima Ivins, 
Miss J’mima Ivius’s friend, grew lively and talkative, as Mr. Samuel 


with a stout-bottle 





a look of mterrogative 
Conuck 


from ist con- 
song, accompanied 


on the organ 








so was the man with the whiskers 
plaid waistcoat and whiskers did, by 


and 


Wilkins, and Miss J’mima Ivin's friend's your 
and surly in inverse proportion 

Now, if the matter had ended here, the little party might soon 
have recovered their former eqi but Mr. Samuel Wilkins, 


and his friend, flance 


yr man, grew morose 


animity 


began to throw looks of de upon the waistcoat 








and whiskers. And the watsteoat and whiskers, by way of int 
mating the sli legree in which they were aflected by the looks 
aforesaid, bestowed glances of increased admiration upon Miss 


concert and vaudeville concluded, 


The waistcoat and whiskers did 


J’mima Ivins and friend. The 
they promenaded the gardens 
the same ; and made divers remarks complimentary to the ankles 
of Miss J’mima Ivins and friend in an audib! , 


nd 
satistied with these numerous atrocities 





e tone 






vily came 





} 
asked Miss J’mima Ivins, and Miss J'mima Ivin’s friend, to dance, 


without taking no more notice of Mr. Samuel Wilkins, and Miss 
J'mima Ivin's friend's young man, than if they was nobody ! 

* What do you mean by that, scoundrel '” exclaimed Mr. Samuel 
Wilkins g the gilt-knobbed dress cane firmly in his night hand 

* What's the matter with you, you lithe humbug ?” 
whiskers ‘ i 

** How dare you insult me and my friend '” inquired the friend's 





.graspin 





replied the 


* You and your friend be hanged!” responded the waistcoat. 

“Take that,” exclaimed Mr. Samuel Wilkins. 

The ferrule of the gilt-knobbed dress cane was visible for an in- 
stant, and then the light of the variegated lamps shone brightly 
upon it as it whirled inte the air, cane and all 

* Give it him,” said the waistcoat 

* Lullerli-e-te,” shouted the whiskers 

* Horticer !” screamed the ladies 

It was too late. Miss J'mima Ivins’s beau, and the friend's young 
man, lay gasping on the gravel, and the waistcoat and whiskers 
were scen ho more 

Miss J’mima Ivins and friend, being conscious that the affray 
was in no slight degree attributable to themselves, of course went 
mto hystericks forthwith; declared themselves the most mjured of 
women; exclaimed, in incoherent ravings, that thev had been 
suspected—wrongfully suspected—oh! that they should ever have 
lived to see the day, and so forth; suffered a relapse every ume they 
opened their eyes, and saw their unfortunate little admurers; and 
were carried to their respective abodes in a hackney-coach, and a 
state of sensibility, compounded of shrub, sherry, and excitement 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTER FROM LAWRIE TODD. 


Gexriemen—In the Mirror of the nineteeth of September, is a 


little article headed, “ Why do superiour men marry inferiour 
women’ The first and obvious reason would appear to be that a 


wise man selects a simpleton for his wife, just that she might sit on 
a three-legged stool, to look up in his profoundly wise face, as ifhe 
were a demi-god. Now, if itis for this reason that a wise man 
unites himself to a fool, I think he shows himself, by this act, to be 
a consummate ninny himself! 

For many years the nature of my business led me to be some- 
what conversant with the system of match-making. A good deal 
might be learned from the size, colour, and price of the Joguet, and 
these deductions I called the philosophy of flowers; and some 
insight could be collected into views and intentions, from the manner 
of the sender, and the fashion of the house where the fair receiver 
dwelt. I have observed that, with very few exceptions, there are 
not many who are equally matched, and this incongruity is not ouly 
apparent in tempers, munds and feelings, but also im personal ap- 
pearance, manners and peculiarities. You will often see a very 
sinall man take a partner nearly twice as large as himself; and a 
very large man will not unfrequently sclect a very small woman. I 
I have seen a female with a temper as mild and sweet as the drops 
of dew in the mornings of May, united to a blustering and uncouth 
blockhead, whose temper was all fire and flax. Now, when he tlared 
up and was all in a blaze, she was cool, and answered not a word. 
The burning flax soon evaporated in smoke, when, with * a word in 
} like a 


turn this rough handywork of nature 
Again, | have very often seen a handsome 


season,’ she would 
thread round her finger. 
woman matched with a very ugly man, and vice rersa. Now, Messrs. 
Editors, you have a right to think as you please on this subject, but 
I conceive that all marriages are made in heaven. Iam sure the 
devil has no hand in the matter, (whatever rude cynicks may say,) 
for he is a great enemy to marriages; aud when he cannot prevent 
the thing from taking place, he unmediately plants lus cloven foot 


} 


between the parties, and plays the very deuse ; as he did with our 


grandfather Adam and his wife, before they were a mouth married 


Taking it for granted, then, that all marriages are registered in 
are proclaimed on earth, those very parties who 


yoked, just te 


heaven before they 





appear to our short sight to be so unequally d to show 


forth the goodness of Him whose tender merey ts over all his works 


Think you that he who takes note of a sparrow’s condlort, and feeds 
the young ravens when they cry; who clothes the liv of the valley 


z 1} ’ 









in such grandeur that Solomon's cloth of gold was ¢ sed it; 
I say agam, do you think that he is less mindful of man, made r 
his own image, so as to let them be yombled and buckled toy eras 
if by chance’ It cannot be. The idea is too « d tless 
Were all the spit-tire tempers matched together tl would fight 
lke tigers confined in a cage, and the world we re t 
and incessant trouble, turmoil, and commotion. Besides, na 

delights in contrasts, and I have rarely seen two {vols de one 
By the words of ceremony, in almost every mstance, the wis d 
the simple are joined together; and, in most eases, the wise and the 
prude nt part is contamed in the we aker vessel; hence the Scotch 
proverb * there’s more wit in her little finger than in all lus bulk.’ 
I could point you to a man m Europe, whe, I beheve, has written, 
or rather mdited, more works than any author of our d He was 
born lame in the hands, but his wife holds the pen of a ready writer ; 
she is the lizht of his eves, and the right hand of his arm I have 


seen a sensible, prudent, handsome woman, marred to a man who 


was born blir Pity, in ber tender heart, when she looked on his 








helpless state, soon ripencd into love He was the eldest by te 
years ; their means were sufficient for their support, they seemed 
to live most h DP} ly , a d they never walked out but her arm wi 
in his, his his support, es 
ot men tor whom, matrimo t t 
had they been born blind 

Now, I think, Messrs m 1 
goodness of God in all these apparent contradictions in the Vv 
eircle, as tending to harmony in the social ec pact Indeed, he 
secs to have enlisted the whole created world for man’s comfort, 
producing elegance and utility fromthe most discordant and unsightly 
objects. Instance the spider; it was from it that men first learned 
to weave those textures of spotless white wherewith to cle the their 


wives and daughters, making them appear like angels sent from 
heaven, on errands full of love. —Yours, respectfully, L 
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THE FINE ARTS, 


MR. COLI 





We hope that whentreat { the arts and of artists, 
lecided a determination t e meri tts due, and t 
columns i notices of ine crity, that we weolau 
cism we may give on the w Ks of an ¢ 4 er, 
has proved himseif,) aith h we should, by ourlove of t 





yn exaggerated encomiun 
The five pictures which Mr. Cole 





hibition room of the Nat al A emy of Design, at ¢ 
bby t wore than t s isla I< 
as cost th a wo years’ ia 
e who knows t s t ‘ ‘ 
the uy expres ' edwiththe u In wh 
executed, must be, Uiat sommuch ¢ iid be done wit 1 


The design of 


the first order; andt 











philosophy of history, ' aces the artist on a ’ 
nence than could be obt Veven 4is skill In mere tan 

The tive pictures represe m epochs m the his 
race. The savage, or Avunter’s stete (witha sw t 
wilderness, tivated s er, forest, and n t 
roaming t wits) furms the ii ta u; ane t 2 





m ning ots ety 
cture shows th 





shepherd state, with the 





he second 





culture and the arts. Here the landscape ts as lovey as the healthtul pe 





of man’s infancy. All ts 





The third period 1s maturn: Every object clows in a meric 
isin perfection The same nature which we have seen in savage 
and in pastoral felicity, is now dressed in the rmchest ga t 
perfection , ex t ill the treasures of Grecian et is 


man, arrayed in every gorgeous colour, passes over tn 


adorned with tropines, in atriumphant procession that seems to dety destit 
The late scene of triumph ts ¢ t 


But the fourth period 
display of all the hort 
destruction. The same proud city Is covered with 
bridges broken down under the weight of ruthless e 
pellucid, 


bringing mches to its banks, Is now st 





strife. To the arts of pear 





nd reflecting the proud ships of its merch 








to a barbarian, In consequence of ion 
The fifth scene closes the eventful h th a tw 

moon, showing the wreck of human ha through 

The same mountain which looked down hunt 





triumphant monarch, and the struggle of murder and 
upon the shattered ruins of palaces, aqueducts, trophic 
monuments of man’s folly or wisdom; and the same 








quiet bosom a picture of desolation, Where t Vas 
with wiloch the creator and the eature had de ate re 
The painter has givenas nity to nature v re 
and th ame 1 | the cha sof man's ss 
beautiful and poet Ile has a 1 lus ect Ww 
what Aas been the history of eu es a of ma W 
Philosoept ared re if i! Alt ! 1 sth 
it, the fate of ials Aas been, still the progress of t 
tinued, and w e¢ inued. im the road to greate md x 
When the lust to destroy ill cease, and th urts,t 





shall charact« ma mst 


rod 7 N 
the triumph, or the desire of Conquests, then wii the empire ot 
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manent. 








the Bowery the oe, we t i t ‘ 
-operation of Mr. Tinneford in a f the unfortunate 
thea On the nel that s never too late to re 
act 1, We ve w the easure of Stating ata know 
' set apart for this pu se. the Fran i 7 
the st t t t ipa w. ith t ‘ ’ 
ol SIX irs, W h was @ larcer a tha 
eived at that est hment It was ethat att Park 
uct volanter 1 s s gratuit ! 
te tt unytt 1 
D vet ‘ viucted | f ti e 6 
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of his erosity, a sa shit t i t { 
fess " Actors 4 kesa rs ve ‘ 
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crossings t than ul their re 
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ni 1} 8a als; t tra v tin helmets, ! 
discu ms freq tly se a it 4 ! 
and e t t plumes et, { mh 
souled fe s, and we affect them generally 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. The Oper The f soft ‘ “ e us little thanks 


= t ithe s tist t t st. We 
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trikeng events onthe American re wn " 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. WOODWORTH. 





The f win tters, Ww h speak f them s. are 
i \ ‘ t parties The writer of < 
“ i ‘ ‘ irs last pas the 
Pr te S ‘ e Dow s, comma 
Boston fiw t ft ves e? en 
this ho i i ‘ i with st 
' t ton ‘ . is an 
eferto this s ecta 
FROM SAMUEL Woopw nLE TO COMMODORE JONN 

















*“ Srr—lIt has at length par v 1 
© amaur ~with whicht re trouhle tw 
v ig res et ‘ we I 
that every ect 4 tain n ‘ ( tw 
letters, as I atte t to trace them, a ‘ don 
tect allv te ed OTSONs ¢ te witht pee My 
S rine t t es em zt seas “ ‘ 
that t t ‘ pay, w 1 has te i 
n t w ’ ive ‘ s ©] 
“¥ s ‘ t 0 irs 1 t 
lo you pus? it t of ther ‘ < 
, ¥ . ‘ ssity. 1 
res the tuat to som e more t t 
] trust ir Sir, that mv motive itak this st ty 
“Tea t. howe is .t enaek 
tpress ‘ ‘ nent of the ‘ i itlemar 
‘ i i i . ‘ t ' 
t S t t t » ‘ 
i ‘ ‘ , ct, iv | ry bd ‘ 
pect irs, over and m PAMLEL 
FROM COMMODORE DOWNES TO SAMUFIL WOODWORTH. F 
* Nery Yard, Bost 
Dear str—In answer to your note of 3 sdat 
. ‘ ‘ I ' , 
y ath t T : " rt te sei ose 
‘ rin es of your depart me 
AS to Se t 
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i may ¢ wwe, if can inany way serve yourinterest, | be 
“In s I have to request vou will remain with me 


w avourt 
as possible, With feelings of great rega: 
servant, 


d, | am, dear sir, your t 
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1 Loft these depen j ha 5 t ys » that he shall not « Wh again un he andience 


re prope Ox ded wit 1 “biwe e has ad of t ‘ rated « rus in Berenice, an opera 
them, al each st! of} t tat P ia, W sis ! dvi ‘ © hundred 
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THE DYING GIRL TO HER LOVER. 
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pe -« | a Oe aes | ~ @ SEF z eo @ 6- i x He Tell of me, love, tell of me! 
i e & e o- . [ z pf @fsfe e | _Not amid the heartless throng, 
a2 a wa. = e e A ST ‘ oe | Not where passion bends » knee, 
E —_ | Not where pleasure trills the song; 
As by some mys-te - rious spell, Yet Iweepto sec re thee weep, Fare thee love, fare thee well! \ But where some most cherish’d one 
well, rf By rv side at eve shall be— 
SSS ae = ———S AcE = eee eee — Lad Ere your twilight tales are done, 
is * Te n of me, love, tell of me! 
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| om ie® ® | a a a “fe ee tt e 3 
e ] . 2 . e se o* e ee --~@ ® Leav » love . -% 
pew. | -e e e. @ @ ”~ att | cave me now, love uve me now ! 
@ @ e ~ Not with sorrow, » with sighs, 
| | YP. Nor with clouds, lov ¢, on thy brow, 
' ' | ' | 1 
‘ ! { “ = I - | 
J ey 
i = = i @ ~ @ = = e = = -~ = 6 w > dream not how— 
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+ @ pat ] | Leave me now, love, leave me now! 
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SATIRE ON WOMAN.— Some editors are esther erusty old bachelors, Suave TrRees.—If Broadway were ed with s e trees, 
VARIETIES. orinsenbible biocks of married men, who do not know their happi ty would be wonderfully improved, and t prome ers con 
—-- —- ness. In three several journals we find the three following amperts rt enhar ten hundred told Phe corporation mover, Wou 
. nencies, Which we quote to mark with our dissent; their wit is tavisi never undertake so useful : 1 ornamental a project vet t r 
YOU REMEMBER IT—DON T Yot cl \ t m th ] | ere 
ble, their poignaney pointless, ; ir appleation altogether incor is a way to do it in spite of tl ind it is shadowed t 
BY T. MAYNES BAYLY. rect Ther re are justas many and as loud talkers among men as among = annexed extract from the Nprmgfield Gazette ‘An assoc 
. 5 Palle com i 0 nth h . } : es 1) — j 
You remember the time when I first sought your home . the ladies ; while the latter are not abu more stubborn than the former ; young men was formed some yvears agoint hat Villa the nmambers 
When a smile, nota word, was the summons to come and among these will be found persons with painted faces as well as yj of which mutually pledged themselves severally to plant one shade tree 
When you called mea frend, till you found with surprise among those. These flings and jibes at the ladies are in very bad every year.” 


That our fnendship turned out to be love in disguise 
You remember it—don't you? 
You will think of it—won't you? 
Yes, yes, of all this the remembrance will last 
Long after the present fades into the past. 


You remember the grief that grew lighter when shared ; 
With the bliss you remember, could aught be compared ! 
You remember how fond was my earliest vow? 
Not fonder than that which | breathe to thee now. 
You remember it—don't you? 
You will think of 1t—won't you? 
Yes, yes of all this the remembrance will last, 
Long after the present fades mto the past. 
THE VENETIAN Lapies.—The Venetian ladies are extremely en- 
gaging in their manners ; and as to their dress, it may be called becom- 
ather than fashionable, and sets off their fine figures to the 


ing, © 
It is not unusual for them to be married to men 


greatest advantage. 
whom they have never before seen, except through the 
convent in which they have been educated, and which they only quit 


grate of the 


to enter into the gay world through the temple of Hymen, where Cupid 
rarely presides beyond the honey-moon, 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE TURKS.— Nodir Shan, when encourag- 
ing the Persians to attack the Turks, said—* You need not have any 
fear or anxiety respecting this nation, for God has given them but two 
hands, one of which is absolutely necessary to keep on their caps, 
and the other to hold up their trousers; and if they had a third it 
would be employed to hold their pipes , 
spare for a sword or a shield. 

-A curious discovery was lately made in the 
A fossil palm-tree has 


Fossit PALM-TREE.- 
eoal-mines of Anazin, in the north of France 
been dug up at the depth of eleven hundred feet under ground. The 
tree was erect, and its roots extended several feet in the earth. Its 
trunk measured thirty-eight inches in diameter. ‘This curiosity has 
been made a present to the Museum of Natural History, and is now 
on its way to Paris. 


A GERMAN SUPERSTITION.—The Germans have a superstition, that 
atthe birth of every man a certain star is appointed to preside, 
he who is able to discover the particular orb of his own destiny, may 
Jearn, by the changes in its appearance and splendour, whenever his 
good or evil genius acquires the predominant influence, 


and 


they have, therefore, none to | 


taste, and puts us in mind of the distich of Pope, who says of one of 


his characters 

“ey 
In mumblin 
An Indian chief being asked his opinion of a case of Madeira wine, 
presented to him by an officer, said, he thought ita juice extracted 
trom woman's tongues and lion's hearts, for after he had drunk a bot- 
tle of it, he could talk forever, and fizht like the « 

, 


ike some spaniels, foolishly delight 


y of the game they dare not bite.” 


Why are the majority of women like facts Because they are- 


“stubborn things 


Love with white lead cements lus wings; 


White lead was sent us to repair 
Two brightest, brittlest earthly things 
A lady's face, and china-ware 
ANOTHER JOKE OF eer ple A **notion-seller” was offer:ng 


ha look- 
ine-glass im front, to some one not remarkable for poreenel charms 
* Why, it’s beautiful,” * Beautiful, indeed 


yankee clocks, finely varnished and gaudily coloured, and wit 


said the vender a look 


at it almost frightens me! “Then, mister,” replied Jonat! ian, 
guess you'd better buy one that ha’nt got no looking-glass.” 
A LAD'’s NOTION OF FUN *Mamma,” said a little fellow, whose 


mother had forbid his drawing horses and ships on the mahogany side 
**Mamma, this ainta nice house. AtS 

and pull out the hair, and ride th 
but here we can't get any fun 


board with a sharp nail sam 


Rackett'’s we the 
shovel and tongues over the 
tall’ 


can cut sota, 


. t 
carpe t, 


Fasnion IN FLoOWeRS.—There is a fashion in flowers as well as in 


everything else. Some years ago geraniums were in high rep 
They are easily raised, requiring but little water, a lig ht soil,and c: —_ 


ble of bearing a warm sun, but were 


neglect. Thev are a charming ras ag 


been lately paid to their cultivation, many splend d varietics have 
been produced, and they are becoming greater favourites than ever 
Another fashionable flower of the present day ts the dahlia 


yrethren,” said a preacher, descanting on the 


‘itis avery easy task to row a skiff over 


A roven jor. —"* My} 
difficulties of the sinner, 
Niagara Falls, but a tremendous job to row it back ag 

A SIMILE.— 
lips is unnatural and incredible, aud 
§ from a rose-bud 


” 
an 
A writer on swearing, says that an oath from a woman's 


he would as soon expect a bullet 
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Battoon Excursion.—Duke Charles of Brunswick accompanied 








Mrs. Graham ina balloon excursion on the twenty-second of August 
last. When it descended, the duke jumped suddenly ont of the ear, 
The loss of his weight caused it to aseend, tearing away the crappling 
iron, Which caught again on a bank, and caused a jerk wh ow 
Mrs. Graham out at the height of several feet. She was severely 
injure d by the shock, but had no bones broken The balloon disap 
reared with the Duke's coat, hat, and telescope, but it was afterwards 
recovered «na shattered state 
PRINCIPLES, INTEGRITY, INDEPENDENCE.--They must be formed 
within ourselves; they must make ourselves. Ut, eons s thei 
| POSSession, We trust quietly to timely occasion to make them 
known, we may rest assured that our characte s ner o ater, wil! 
establish itselt 
Tue erauty or virtrve.—The following fine reflection is to be 
found in the Lite of Lord Herbert, of Cherbur * Everybody loves 
the virtuous, whereas the vicrous do scarce love one another.” Upon 
the same subject an Arabian happily observed, that he learned virtue 
from the bad, for their wickedness taspired him with a distaste to viec 
PuRENOLOGICAL A was the other day, speaking of a man whose 


eat deal of notice, remarked 


' 


important air in our Strects attracted a gr 
that his bump of 


hat on in a windy day 





self-esteem Was so promi eop 


his 


LOVE 











Love! though formed by heaven, 
art not of aumertal birt 
rh fuirv smiles to me were given, 
hou wert baptized in tears of ear : 
O Love! if then’rt a cluld of ss, 
Thy wing is in the sunbean t 
O Love! it would not be amiss, 
If it were singed, or plucked, or clipped! 
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